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be given by the constituted authorities. 


power in regard to religious beliefs and practices is to be 
associated with these roots. A badge, a uniform, is a 
mark that the wearer is a competent and appointed repre- 
sentative of the direction or assistance needed. A lady 
without escort hands her luggage to a uniformed porter 
with entire confidence that she is safe in his hands; she 
accepts the statements of the policeman of whom she asks 
information unhesitatingly; she even feels a security in 
asking ‘‘the man” that she does not find in her own con- 
clusions, though they may often be obtained by the use of 
a little reason and common sense as reliably as they can 
Life is too 
short and too full for every one to determine everything 
for himself, or even to investigate matters about which 
guidance is desired. So a church which claims to have 
infallible officers, and accredited sources of information 
about all the questions likely to be asked as to religion, has 
an incalculable advantage over the churches which tell 
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people to find out things for themselves. At the same 
time, when one finds that time-tables and directories and 
maps enable any one of average intelligence to be as good 
a law unto himself as any one with buttons and gold 
braid can be for him, and sometimes better, the zest of 
discovery and the pleasure of having authority are very 
delightful and suggestive. About the Bible, for instance, 
—a little painstaking thought and reading can put one 
abreast of the authorities about the main questions, and 
ahead of the highest officials with whom truth stopped 
growing several hundred years ago. 
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THE enactment of an ordinance for the segregation of 
Negroes in St. Louis by a majority of over 34,000 votes 
will give much impetus to the movement that has ac- 
quired headway in several cities with a mixed popula- 
tion, but its significance is likely to be wrongly estimated. 
It is not so much a judgment of the real question at issue 
as it is an expression of the wish of most white people 
not to have colored residents in their neighborhood. The 
vital principle at stake, the right of citizens to hold and 
use their property with all the rights other citizens en- 
joy, is not decided. It is shown how undesirable it 
is to commit to a general election a decision which be- 
longs to courts, and which cannot properly or intelli- 
gently be consummated by the public, especially under 
the influence of a prejudice. It shows that ignorance 
is not confined to the ignorant alone, for citizens of 
the higher class showed gross ignorance of the point at 
stake. Fortunately courts still exist, and competency 
is not quite overwhelmed by the landslide of mere mass. 
The obiter dicta of the Supreme Court of Missouri, in a 
decision just rendered upholding the constitutionality 
of the initiative, indicate positively and clearly what 
its judgment will be as to the rights of colored citizens 
under the law. 
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ONE of the humors of controversy is that contentions 
for which the proposers suffered are afterward adopted 
by the very ones who opposed them, and recommended 
quite as though no one ever thought of such desirable 
measures before. Reasons advanced under fire are now 
put forward with ingenuous complacency by those who 
at first trained guns upon them. Liberalisms for which 
men bore opprobrium are now advanced by once con- 
servatives with the pride and satisfaction of discovery, 
and with an air of expectation as though praise for 
breadth and boldness were now in order. It is a great 
thing to have lived long enough to see this within one’s 
own generation, and often within shorter time. One 
can lose personal credit with equanimity, realizing that 
former opponents cannot deceive themselves, and that 
a victory has been won without the humiliation of sur- 
render or the vanity of triumph. Nothing is here for 
bitterness or scorn. Rather the humor of the situation 
at its outcome may be made serviceable for other situa- 
tions at the onset. Opposition, even when it is irritating, 
may be taken good-naturedly by thinking how possibly 
it may be captured and become co-operation. 
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“WE should not endeavor to bring on religion in our- 
_ selves or in others. Through this zeal we push our 
children down oubliettes. All our intervention between 
them and God is poison and brings on hysteria.” So 
says Mr. John Jay Chapman, and stirs some wholesome 
and useful reflections. How much which is called re- 
ligion is just this artificial excitation! How much of the 
religion deemed necessary to salvation is only a pressure 
toward the expression of what in a normal and natural 
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religion is not naturally talked about! A “profession of 
faith,”’—why do so many decline to make it? Because 
they lack the faith, or because they have it too deeply to 
profess it? And a public avowal of that which is of its 
own essence spiritual modesty meets a shrinking which 
many a fine and sensitive soul has felt to mean cowardice 
and guilt, but which really meant a sense of sacredness 
and a fine regard for the confidences of God. We bring 
no manners to a test of a proclamation of them, try no 
love by its willingness to publish its sanctities, and 
common honesty -will say nothing for itself, but waits 
for eyes that can see and ears that can hear the truth. 
That people feel uncomfortable under a certain kind of 
religious ministration, and avoid it, is an evidence of 
religion in them. It is no virtue to make religion feel 
like a vice and work like a narcotic. God and the soul 
would get together oftener if there were fewer people 
engaged in well-meant but embarrassing efforts to 
bring them together. ‘That prayer-meetings are not 
popular is creditable to human nature. 
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A society for the advancement of the tertium quid is 
indicated when advocates get hot in their cause. Al- 
ternatives fenced off create an irresistible disposition to 
look over the fence. ‘Trying to put a hostile force into 
its most vulnerable position and hold it there, and to 
place one’s own force in impregnable strongholds, may 
be successful for a time, but no logic can avail against 
that sly and resourceful ally known as the tertium quid. 
It may seem perfectly sure that not to believe in pro- 
hibition indicates that a man drinks, that every pacifist 
must be a coward, or his opponent in league with powder- 
makers, gun manufacturers, and army officers desiring 
promotion, that not to accept everything in the Bible at 
equal value is not to believe anything in it, that if one is 
not a sheep he must be a goat, just as people really be- 
lieved that the only explanation of an abolitionist was 
that he wanted to marry a colored person, and still 
believe that not to have segregation is.sure to bring 
miscegenation. Sharpening issues helps discussion for 
a time, but it also splits up the material for discussion. 
Life and truth are not dual. Settlement is generally 
not a decision of one in favor of either side in conflict, 
but an advance to a position to which both sides must 
adjust themselves. 


The Lust of Power. 


When the lust of power is spoken of, the mind jumps 
at once to the conspicuous exercise of it by those who 
have had, or who have, rule in high places. Tyrants 
and potentates, oligarchies and princes, are the samples 
brought out to show what oppression is. ‘This would be 
of little consequence for us if it were not that bringing 
such instances inclines every one to take for granted that 
if these sources of arbitrary rule could only be reached 
all would be well. Just now it is frequently said that 
if the people, all the people, of any of the countries at 
war could only have had control there would have been 
no war, that they are merely the unknowing and help- 
less instruments of those who possess the reins of power. 
Every one seems to adopt the assumption that the source 
of tyranny is the possession of power by a few instead 
of the love of it and desire for it by the many. ‘The same 


assumption is seen in the idea commonly received that | 


the danger of war preparations lies in the dominance of 
those whose profession it is to fight, and who desire ue 
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bad is said of them, as though if they were only held 
_ back-the people would not care whether they had power 
or not. 

All such notions of the source of the lust of power 
miss one important and all-controlling element in the 
problem. ‘They miss it because it is so near them and 
is so much the atmosphere of life because it is so deeply 
rooted in the human nature we all are. This element 
is the liking for superiority and the unhindered exercise 
of will. ‘The lust of power grows from the root in human 
nature. It is not produced by tyrants, or by a few per- 
sons who have gained place. ‘The lust of power makes the 
tyrants, not tyrants the lust of power; and it will arise 
wherever there is chance for it, among all sorts and grades 
of people, when it is not restrained by higher principles 
of justice and humanity. 

If this is true, we should not expect to get rid of the 
evils of tyranny by making a form of government in 
which all the people have a voice, and taking for them 
the power before, and elsewhere still, exercised by a few. 
As a matter of fact, we have not got rid of such evils 
through having a democratic form of government. We 
have even extended them and multiplied the chances 
of their production. Space would fail us to give all the 
examples of this, but enough is known of the ‘‘ ward boss’’ 
in cities, and his prototype in every town and village, to 
make this one example conclusive. His benevolences, 
his paternal concern, his openness to contact, his acces- 
sibility to all, are only forms through which his un- 
scrupulous purpose runs. Even honesty is an instrument 
in his designs. He is proudly said to “stay bought,’ 
and can be depended on to carry out a bargain. His 
conspirators are not limited to his henchmen. They 
can always be numbered among the most respectable 
and highly honored members of the community. If 
those who know how many crooked deals have men of 
probity and respectability behind them, if those who say 
that there are so few men as to make the proportion 
negligible who have not been concerned with one job 
or another, either by choice or what they deemed neces- 
sity, were to testify, no more would be said about the 
blessedness of suffrage as a remedy for tyranny. A good 
deal would be said of the love of tyranny in human nature, 
and its condemnation, more because people do not possess 
it than because they would think it wrong if they had 
it. The very people who most bitterly reproach those 
who exercise the power they gain arbitrarily may very 
likely unconsciously exhibit equal lust for power in their 
ambitions and behavior. We cannot look into life any 
day without seeing it: the tone in which the street- 
car conductor denied a request; the serene indifference 
the teamster dared toward the motorman who was 
forced to dawdle behind him; the glorified Cesarism 
of the newsboy at the street-corner toward the boy he 
caught selling in his territory; the lovely loftiness of 
the little official clothed with a little brief authority; 
the enjoyment of some artificial title by men whose 
politics leads them to scorn and ridicule real titles; 
the splendid condescension of a small man in office 
toward the big man above office; the sweet pleasure that 
wells up within at recognition, and a temporary ad- 
vantage of it; the psychological glitter of buttons and 
gold braid; the conversion of an ordinary man into a 
chairman,—such instances come faster than we can 
count, to show us where the reason for all tyranny lies, 
and why its weeds spring up among its very conquerors. 

A negative sign of the same thing glares at us in the 
ridicule and contempt almost universally cherished toward 
_ anything like meekness. Whatever it may have prom- 
sed and given in a beatitude, in the way of the world 
4 s knowr only as mean-spirited and unmanly and 
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craven. But the illustrations of it are not looked for 
in the right places. They are not found in mere un- 
assertiveness, in the passive virtues, in non-resistance, 
in a fatuous trust that weakness can bring forth the fruits 
of righteousness in the face of oppression; they do not 
reside in any of the regions where most directories locate 
them. The illustrations of the stuff of meekness lie right 
in the path of life, and they indicate the one chief 
deliverance from the disposition which produces tyranny. 
They are found among strong men ruled more than 
ruling, will that has gained control and power to obey 
above its mere assertiveness, subservience to principles 
of law and justice and humanity among those who have 
the power to override them—and right in the throng 
of those who have gained the discipline of power by 
acting under authority rather than in despite of it we 
shall find the best guides to deliverance from the curse 
of tyranny. We speak of the fear of God. A true 
judge has it; a conscientious executive has it; great 
captains under civil rule have it; men in every position 
through their very strength, and not by neglect of it, may 
have that fear. Without it all men will be tyrants, 
given chance. With it no strength, though it be a giant’s, 
will be used like a giant. While the dangers of the lust 
of power are thick before us, let us lay the axe at the 
root of the tree out of which they grow, and take ex- 
ample of those of whom the hymn sings,— 
“And fearing Him, no other fear 
Their steadfast souls shall know.” 

Never will democracy alone save us from the lust of 
power. Nothing but a religion is competent for such 
supreme deliverance. D. 


The Evil Good Men Do. 


We all know vaguely what the term “‘ goodness’’ means 
to us, and we take it for granted that we know what 
it means to the neighbor. But do we? ‘There is a 
consensus of opinion that goodness may be as readily 
defined as black or white by the naming of certain virtues, 
certain duties and obligations, we have labelled with 
names and stowed away in our mental pigeon-holes. 

But in fact the stream of tendency we call good is as 
composite as a beam of light, or certain gases composed of 
many that can be eliminated. It has no simple connota- 
tion. It is a wonderful, indefinable composite. The 
rough distinctions and parcellings of mental qualities and 
aggregates are simply a rule of thumb. They have no 
absolute significance. 

If we put “well-meaning”’ in the place of “good,” we 
may class under that term some of the greatest blunderers, 
some of the cruelest mischief-makers, of all time. If 
we look back over the pages of history we see how many 
good men and women, so called, have spread a blight 
upon the earth,—only to name the religious persecutors 
of all ages,—strictly moral zealots and fanatics, praying 
abundantly, fasting long, and giving alms without stint, 
then burning and slaughtering for the glory of God. 

This phase of interpreting God’s mandates has passed, 
but there are other phases, other forms, that still exist. 
In their particular brand of goodness they are opinion- 
ated and obstinate to a degree. They do not see around 
any corner. The other side is always black to their 
white. Like Don Quixote, they drive against windmills 
while their country or town may be burning. 

They are honest and well-meaning, it is said, but 
what an amount of mischief they do through the very 
trust reposed in their qualities by imposing their views 
on others who cannot or do not think for themselves! 
The Scriptures have told us that wisdom transcends con- 
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ventional goodness, and how it cries in the streetland 
no man will listen. The priest and Levite were ac- 
counted good men, the best of their time, yet they passed 
by the man who fell among thieves and was sorely 
wounded, while the Samaritan, of a despised race, gave 
him succor. 

Obstinate, opinionated people will sacrifice the larger 
benefit for the carrying out of their fads. They always 
have their little panacea in hand and would apply it 
regardless of unfitness of time and occasion. They are 
good, perhaps, but they are grossly narrow. They 
believe their way better than God’s patience, and if they 
could clap on their little patent remedy, all the ills, 
crimes, and evil tendencies of humanity would vanish. 
Many of the great reforms of the world have been brought 
about by those who were not technically called good. 
who had human failings and temptations, but who also 
possessed breadth and vision; while those of more limited 
outlook, constricted by their very scruples, have put many 
a spoke in the wheels of good measures for the real 
benefit of the world. It is the limited range of view that 
sees not their neighbors as human beings partaking of 
the mingled and diverse qualities that God has seen fit 
to endow his creatures with, but as abstractions, ex- 
ponents of principles that the narrow good man finds 
opposed to his own beliefs. 

It is looking through a keyhole at what the other 
man believes, thinks, or practises, instead of seeing him 
whole—a creature of infinite possibilities in spite of 
defects and shortcomings, of latent nobility, obscured, 
perhaps, but not obliterated. ‘There is nothing, however, 
commendable in virtue and goodness but needs a certain 
largeness of perception to make it available in human 
society. It is not enough to be good in conventional 
phrase; it is necessary to be large-minded, generous, 
perceptive of the other side, even with some involving 
of opposite conclusions and opposite points of view. 

If we are a reformer, we must be larger than the typical 
reformer; if a sectarian, more liberal than the ordinary 
sectary; if a stickler for conventional morality, somewhat 
broader in sympathy than the so-called virtuous—seeing 
good, perhaps, in places that are repugnant to the good, 
and sparks of virtue in people the good may reprobate. 

Is it not true that a certain slur has been cast upon 
so-called goodness by the contracted nature of its abode 
in some human hearts. Worldlings are not infrequently 
held up to us as more to be trusted, loved, and followed 
than the pious, the so-called pillars and sustainers of faith 
and practice, because of their more generous, large- 
hearted response to the human appeal. Gradually there 
is awakening in men’s minds a new standard of judg- 
ment. They are turning away from the old estimates 
and the cut-and-dried decisions of the past, to found a 
new and broader school of ethics. Wrath against sin- 
ners without knowing the sinner’s heart and brain is 
gradually meeting with disfavor. Men now go into 
prisons, dives, and slums to find something in the human 
mass worth saving. Criminals now are winning their way 
to be called human beings with the right to be studied 
individually. ‘The world yearns for a broader goodness. 
It wishes not so much to condemn as to understand, and 
where understanding comes in, sympathy, pity, hope 
are almost sure to follow. 

The day will perhaps soon be over for people who 
worship fads instead of principles, who block the wheels 
of progress because of the constricted views, the petty 
conceptions, that too often govern churches, legislative 
halls, and assemblies of all kinds, controlled by people 
who are a hindrance and a trammel because they can- 
not believe God’s designs are larger than their own 
little plans. Call no man good but God, was once said, 
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We may sometime know what 
goodness means, when God shows us the pattern on the 
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American Unitarian Association. 
What are We, “ 


The Field Secretary often hears the phrase ‘“‘a group 
of people” or “‘a group of churches.” What is a group? 
Well, it is a word you can use about things, or even 
about humans, for whom you do not care much. You 
can use it about churches, if you and they are of that 
sort. But a man who asked me to join a “group” would 
have just as much success if he asked me to spend a social 
hour with him in a cold storage plant. Perhaps curiosity 
would lead me to endure the chill—once. At the start 
the component parts may form a “‘group,” but if they 
have the right sort of religion they will grow into more 
than that. A church which remains a mere “group”’ 
hasn’t a soul. It may or may not do a good many other 
things, but it has left out the one enduring charm if 
it has not developed friendship. A real church gets to 
be a larger family, with all of the gentle tyrannies, inti- 
macies, sympathies, and joys which good families know. 
The real church is no longer a “group,” but the incarna- 
tion of “the brotherhood of man.” 

Did you join a “group’’? Come closer to the fire, 
brother, thaw out, and join the family! 

That same word “family” starts the consideration 
of just what is the nature of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Of course, if the churches are only “‘groups,” 
the American Unitarian Association would be as blood- 
less and impersonal as a nickel-in-the-slot machine, 
and would minister to the cause of religion about as 
well as the aforesaid machine would minister to the joy 
of the small boy who puts his penny in the slot on one of 
the days when the thing doesn’t work and no candy 
comes out. As a “machine” the American Unitarian 
Association is not and cannot be made a success. It’s 
too human a job, this of ours, for any machine to handle. 

No, the American Unitarian Association is the mother 
of a family. The children are pretty individualistic and 
temperamental, but what mother wants her children to 
be all alike? Don’t we value differences of taste and 
ambition in our youngsters at home? We don’t want 
any stupid uniformity in our household of faith, but we 
do want all the children, old and young, to be loyal to the 
family and to each other, and to stand by the mother 
with generous devotion. 

Too often one or another of the children gets a twist 
in its thinking about these relations. It tries to persuade 
itself that the Association is a rather wealthy and quite 
stingy stepmother, or it decides that it is a kind of dry, 
grim spinster aunt who does not really want and should 
not have the care of children. 

Dear souls! How the children talk! Did you ever 
hear a boy of temperament express himself, perhaps 
after denial of a really impossible request, or after a 
rebuking contact with his mother? Sincere in his view? 
He certainly is—then; but to-morrow or later may bring 
a fairer and more sober judgment. 

Now let’s remember that the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is, after all, the mother of most of our churches. 
She is rather small, and, true to Yankee form, not quite 
so prolific as some others. She is mighty busy and 
hard put to it to keep the family going. She inherited 
a little property, but it is utterly inadequate to meet em 
family needs unless the older and self-supporting children’ 
contribute generously to the family purse. 

She has to say “no” not only to clamorous and 
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necessary cries for more, but even to really needed and 
deserving requests. She does not view herself as a 
dispenser of doles and charities, but of counsel and 
inspiration, and when needed, of material help, so given 
as to inspire to self-help at the earliest possible moment, 
for there are ever new members of the family for whom 
to care. 

It is not good for the rich and strong older brothers 
half-contemptuously to fling a little dole in their mother’s 
lap once a year and scornfully wonder what she does 
with it. All the time she tries to tell of the serious needs, 
but the letters from home go unread or unrealized, and 
the needs are not greatly helped. 

So is she hard driven. Requests come from some who 
by a reasonable sacrifice could help themselves. A grudg- 
ing contribution comes from others instead of loyal, 
cheerful, adequate staying up of the family fortunes; 
and all the time there are the legitimate demands of those 
who are not able yet to attain to self-support. Were it 
not for the help of the steadily interested, some of whom 
are doing more than ever, the case would be harder 
than it is. : 

What we need is that, on the one hand, the older 
children shall get a right idea of their obligations and 
do their fair share in feeding, clothing, and educating 
the youngsters; and, on the other hand, that the younger 
children shall learn more self-reliance and tax the over- 
strained family resources as little as possible. 

What we need more than anything else, because it 
will be the source whence will spring many other good 
things, is to grasp the deeper meaning of this family life 
_ of ours. We are in and of it if our souls feel responsive 
to its aims, its losses, its efforts, its successes. 

Why be mere roomers in the household of the faith? 
It is not having one’s address at a certain house which 
makes him at home there. It’s kinship of blood and 
soul. Our mother of churches needs help from all the 
children—Now. 

SAMUEL B. Noses, 
Field Secretary. 


Current Copics. 


THE chronic unrest on the Mexican border was plunged 
into an acute phase last week by an incursion into Ameri- 
can territory by Francisco Villa, the opponent of Gen. 
Carranza, the Mexican executive recognized by the 


United States as the lawful ruler of the country. When . 


Villa withdrew after an attack upon the town of Colum- 
bus, in New Mexico, and the American garrison stationed 
there, he left behind him the dead bodies of sixteen 
American civilians and soldiers. ‘The news of the unex- 
pected incident,-flashed over the wires to Washington, 
precipitated a widespread feeling of resentment through- 
out the country north of the Rio Grande. The War 
Department, on receipt of an official report from the 
scene of the raid, undertook immediate steps to despatch 
a punitive expedition into Mexican territory to capture 
Villa and disperse his following. It was expected that 
the military problem would be difficult of solution, and 
there was some difference of opinion among army experts 
- as to the size of the force that would be required to 
accomplish the desired result. 
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Harp y had the news from Columbus been made pub- 
lic when the Senate of the United States placed itself on 
record as prepared to support the President in any meas- 

ures he might adopt to re-establish order on the Mexican 
frontier and exact reparation from Villa for the unwar- 
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results. The utterances of the daily press throughout 
the country indicated a strong popular feeling for the 
adoption of effective means to accomplish those ends. 
The military step contemplated at the outset did not 
involve intervention in Mexican affairs as a whole, and 
was limited to operations by a reasonably strong force 
—perhaps fifteen or twenty thousand men in all—for 
the purpose of capturing Villa and punishing him 
and his leaders for the crime which they had committed 
within the boundaries of a friendly country. In some 
quarters, especially in the immediate vicinity of the War 
Department, there was a manifest desire for the adop- 
tion and execution of adequate punitive measures, even 
if such a proceeding should involve the United States 
in an intervention in the strict meaning of the word. 
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AN interesting event of the week in the great inter- 
national struggle was the entrance of Portugal into the 
ranks of the belligerent nations through a declaration of 
war by Germany. ‘This act followed the seizure by the 
Portuguese republic of all the German merchant vessels 
interned in Portuguese harbors. This wholesale seizure 
the German Government ascribed to the diplomatic ac- 
tivities of the Entente Powers, and especially of Great 
Britain. The effect of the alignment of Portugal with 
the Entente will be felt by Germany in Africa, where 
Portuguese possessions border upon German—or former 
German—colonies on the eastern and western coasts. 
German West Africa already has been conquered by 
British forces, but in German East Africa the contest for 
possession is still going on, and it is expected that in this 
region Portuguese troops will be of use in the elimina- 
tion of Germany from the last considerable overseas 
possession that remains to her. 


& 


PoRTUGAL is the thirteenth country to enter the expand- 
ing list of belligerents—or the fourteenth, if the recent 
news of the declaration of war against the tiny republic 
of San Marino by Austria-Hungary should prove true. 
Portugal can put about 300,000 troops in the field. The 
naval establishment of the country, however, is of slight 
efficiency, as the ambitious naval programme which was 
adopted by the Portuguese Parliament shortly after the 
expulsion of King Manuel and the proclamation of the 
republic has not yet been put into effect. Owing to its 
geographical position Portugal will not be able to enter 
into direct contact with Germany in Europe, unless 
Portuguese troops are despatched to France or Belgium. 
Berlin’s declaration of hostilities against Portugal does 
not involve any other of the belligerents allied with Ger- 
many. In this respect the little peninsular republic 
occupies an international position analogous to that of 
Italy, which is carrying on war with Austria-Hungary 
without having broken openly with Germany, although 
there is an increasing demand at Rome for such a rupt- 


ure. 
Nad 


PERSISTENT rumors of the impending purpose of 
Turkey to withdraw from the war by the conclusion of a 
separate peace with the Entente Powers have been the 
subject of international speculation during the week. 
Messages from half a dozen various points in Hurope 
have announced within the past ten days that, as a 
result of the fall of Erzerum and of the continued advance 
of the Russians since that incident, the government at 
Constantinople had come to the conclusion that its 
ultimate defeat was inevitable and had therefore reached 
the decision to take early action to terminate active hos- 
tilities. It has also been asserted, in quarters hostile to 
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Turkey, that the resources of the Ottoman Empire have 
been exhausted, that popular discontent with the German- 
ized régime of the country has risen to a dangerous 
pitch, and that the people are suffering acutely from the 
searcity of food. No confirmation could be obtained 
from any official source of these repeated and circum- 


stantial rumors. 
ws 


‘THERE appears to be some cause, however, for credit- 
ing the many unofficial assurances from Petrograd that 
the Russian offensive in Asia Minor is assuming serious 
proportions. Although since the fall of Erzerum there 
has been no Russo-Turkish contact in force, or anything 
resembling a great battle, the Turks have been retreating 
steadily though in an orderly manner before the Rus- 
sian forces which took Erzerum and then continued their 
pressure in a westerly direction. The progress of the 
Grand Duke’s armies southward has also been kept up 
without material interruption, with the evident inten- 
tion to straddle the Bagdad Railway and eventually 
join forces with the British expedition fighting its way 
up the valley of the Tigris for the relief of Kut-el- 
Amara and the resumption of the attack upon Bagdad. 
Despite some reverses, the British commanders have 
maintained their movement northward from the Gulf of 
Persia, but the Ottoman resistance continues without 
apparent diminution. 


Brevities. 


Politics have changed in such a degree as to have 
turned the St. Louis Democrat into a Republican paper 
and the St. Louis Republican into a Democratic paper. 


There are many signs that religious indifference is 
fading out of sight, and further that it is religion, not 
religions, of which men are thinking. The deeper note 
is heard in unexpected places. 


Dr. Gannett’s “Blessed Be Drudgery”’ is again re- 
printed, this time in the Unitarian Penny Library 
Series, published by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. Probably Dr. Gannett himself does not 
know in how many various forms his sermon-essay has 
appeared. 


In introducing Prof. Taft the other evening to the 
Unitarian Club of Boston, Hon. George H. Ellis, presi- 
dent of the Club, praised the contribution he is making 
toward good citizenship in this country. The Ameri- 
can people need a great deal of education yet, and Prof. 
Taft is a good schoolmaster for them. 


Something too much has been said of the rights of the 
American nation and of American citizens. The real 
question is not what they have a right to do, but what 
they have a duty to do. If any duty seems to be clear 
at the present moment, it is to make our voice heard in 
defence of international law. Whether or not that means 
war for us may not be ours to say. 


An “epidemic of bad boys”’ has been reported from the 
countries now at war, especially from Germany and 
England. ‘The conclusion of psychologists seems to be 
that the general unrest and excitement stimulate the 
desire for adventure and allow predatory instincts to 
break forth. War seems to combine the opportunity for 
exalted heroism and self-sacrifice with the chance to de- 
velop quite contrary impulses. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Star Island not yet Secured. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A rumor is being circulated to the effect that Star 
Island has already been bought. This misstatement is 
doing us harm, as it tends to relax effort at the very 
moment when the canvass must be pressed with the 
utmost energy if the enterprise is not to fail. 

Two things must be kept in mind. One is that Star 
Island must be bought, or our wonderful Isles of Shoals 
movement must be abandoned. The other is that in 
order to buy, equip, and administer the property we 
must have $40,000 in cash or in good pledges by the 
first of April. Every one familiar with the situation 
knows that these two things are true. 

We have already secured $30,000. ‘This leaves $10,000 
to be raised in the last half of the present month. No 
doubt there are many who have not yet subscribed but 
mean to do so. We entreat all such to act quickly! If 
any wish to give but cannot do so now, let them send in 
their pledges, to be paid in three or six months, and 
these will be accepted at their face value. 

In all my experience I have never known such intense 
devotion, such religious fervor in any common cause as 
has been shown by our Shoals workers. They have 
given their time, their strength, and their money to 
their own hurt; but that is the true Shoals spirit. 
Will our loyal Unitarians let this cause fail? To do so 
would be to stop one of the great life-arteries of our 
church life. We cannot afford that! 

WILL1amM I. LAWRANCE, © 
President Star Island Corporation. 


A Poor-farm for Parsons. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


How to deal with worn-out parsons is a difficult and 
troublesome problem. ‘The ideal way is, no doubt, to do 
with them as the city of Cambridge does with its police- 
men, namely, provide them with a pension of ten dollars 
and a half a week. This scheme, however, is costly, and 
appears to be beyond our denominational power. ‘The 
present alternatives are starvation or the poor-farm. 
The latter is perhaps to be preferred, but the worst of the 
poor-farm is its uncongenial social atmosphere. With- 
out disparaging the worthy citizens who find there a final 
refuge, it can scarcely be denied that their minds are apt 
to be uncultivated, and their sympathies narrow. 

Might not this objection be overcome by establishing 
a poor-farm for ministers? A small part of the capital 
which now provides the wholly inadequate income used 
for ministerial relief would buy a farm, build thereon 
fifty two-roomed cottages at a cost, say, of something 
less than five hundred dollars each, a common dining- 
room, laundry, and fuel-shed. A married couple could 
be installed to do the cooking and heavier work, the 
ministers and their wives undertaking the rest. A very 
small allowance for pocket-money and carfares would 
suffice. As for supplies, their economical purchase at 
lowest wholesale rates might be intrusted to one of the 
capable and business-like officials of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. By some such co-operative means 
it would seem that a reasonable independence and con- 
genial social intercourse, which are the chief things 


worn-out parsons long for, might be provided for con- 
siderably less than the annual income of the funds now 


invested. He More 
Norton, Mass. | = 
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The Peacemakers. 


MARY J. JACQUES. 


How will they make this priceless thing 
The moaning world has lost? 

What touch can still strife’s quivering string, 
And who shall pay the cost? 


Since tears and blood have grown so cheap, 
And broken faith so wise, 

What treasures have we left to heap 
The scale that still will rise? , 


If he who bought the storied field 
Sold all to meet the price, 

Will God’s good kingdom, think you, yield 
To calculation nice? 


So much for pride, so much for gain, 
To all the homeless, doles, 

And palliatives for all pain, 
And—what for fettered souls? 


The answer halts. ‘Till they be freed, 
The course of history runs, 
The Powers have signed a truce, indeed, 

While casting heavier guns. 


Personal Reminiscences. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


ka 


I shall omit all the details of my business experience, 
which, however interesting to myself, have no special 
relation to my preparation for the ministry. I followed 
the fortunes of Mr. Chittenden until he, with many 
others, came to disaster in the awful “Black Friday” 
of 1857. He had offered me a brilliant opportunity and 
had he not failed I should probably have remained in 
business the rest of my life. 

While during all the earlier years of my life circum- 
stances tended to make me an abolitionist, I do not re- 
member ever hearing the name of Garrison or Wendell 
Phillips. The abolitionists with whose names I was 
familiar were the English Wilberforce, Clarkson, and 
Granville Sharpe. A remark made by Sharpe made a 
deep impression upon my mind. Some religious zealot 
asked him if he was not afraid that in his zeal for benev- 
olence he might lose his own soul. Sharpe replied, “I 
had forgotten that I had asoul.’”’ When later I came into 
the region where Garrison was a leader, I did not approve 
of the temper in which the cause was advocated; and I 
believed then, as I believe now, that if the campaign 
against slavery had begun in a different way it might 
have been possible for our government to act as wisely 
as did the governments of Brazil, Russia, and Great 
Britain, which emancipated the slaves without bloodshed. 
Booker Washington said all movements for emancipation 
in the South came to an end when Garrison began. 

I do not remember when I was emancipated from 
belief in eternal punishment. I think it fell away from 
me at the same time with the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Perhaps -Beecher’s statement helped me. My father 
gave up the doctrine and put in its place the theory of 
conditional immortality, which about twenty-five years 
ago I found fully set forth in two volumes entitled “Le 
Problime de V Immortalité, par E. Pateval-Olliff’” of Paris. 
At Hoosac Falls, twelve miles away, Elder Arthur, the 
_ father of Chester A. Arthur, afterward President of the 
_ United States, was settled. He objected strongly to 

my father’s preaching and went out of his way to attend 

the Baptist “Shaftsbury Association” at Bennington. 
‘ e he instigated other men who caused the appoint- 
a committee to look into the matter. They 
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visited Pownal, but did not call upon the church or the 
minister. ‘They reported that it was useless to consult 
the church because of the minister’s popularity. It 
was thereupon voted that the church be dropped from 
the Association “because the minister preached herecy 
and the church fellowshiped it.” ‘Twenty-five years 
later, by coincidence, I visited the town in the same 
week that a committee came from the Association in- 
viting the church to return to its membership. Al- 
though later the church accepted, at this time it replied 
that it had got along very well alone for twenty-five 
years and would continue to be independent. 

After leaving the employ of Mr. Chittenden I took a 
vacation, during which I visited a brother in New Bed- 
ford. Soon after I found that meetings were held in all 
the churches three times a day. Out of curiosity I 
went to an eight o’clock meeting and was surprised to 
find the church full of people, who were standing, and 
singing with great enthusiasm, ‘“‘Homeward Bound.” 
The hymn is almost devoid of religious sentiment, but 
it does describe very well various episodes in a long 
voyage, including a storm at sea. ‘This was the beginning 
of my interest in the great revival of 1858. ‘This re- 
vival was different from all others of which I have knowl- 
edge, because no professional revivalist was concerned in 
it, hell-fire was not preached, and the meetings were 
voluntary expressions of emotion and sentiment. For 
example, without previous notice the doors of a church 
would be opened at twelve o’clock. In a few minutes 
it would be filled. Some one in the audience, minister 
or layman, would be called to the platform and then 
would begin a series of exhortations, prayers, con- 
fessions, and spiritual songs. Everything was volun- 
tary, there was no coercion nor any of the adroit manage- 
ment from which even the revival methods of Moody 
and Sankey were not free. 

I remained some months in New Bedford, and when 
the revival began to wane I looked about for a home 
in some church. I went to one preparatory meeting 
in the Trinitarian Church, and was set to learn the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism, which repelled me. 
Next I visited the First Baptist Church, where I en- 
countered close communion and eternal punishment. 
The minister, because there had been some laxity during 
the revival, said: ‘Some say that we do not believe 
what we profess. Now, to let you know that I be- 
lieve in the doctrine of eternal punishment, let me say 
that my father died an intemperate and irreligious man 
and I believe he is in hell-fire this morning.” 

Next I went to a prayer-meeting in the First Christian 
Church. There I heard the minister say: ‘‘We have 
no creed but the Bible. We give to new members the 
New Testament and let them read and judge for them- 
selves.”” I said to myself, “That is the church for me,” 
and soon after I was admitted to membership. The 
minister in 1859, Tyler C. Moulton, was a graduate of 
the Meadville Theological School and had been settled 
in the Unitarian church at Marietta, Ohio. At this 
time the desire to get more education woke up in me, and 
also that which had been lying latent in my mind, the 
desire to enter the ministry. My own impulse, which 
was strongly seconded by the advice of many friends, 
induced me to enter the Meadville Theological School 
at about the same time that Darwin published “The 
Origin of Species.” Prepared for it by the ‘Vestiges 
of Creation,” I accepted Darwin without mental reser- 
vation and went forward to study the Bible and the 
Christian religion. When I began the interpretation of 
the Old Testament I found to my surprise that all 
the principal criticisms which had come from German 
and other freethinkers had been anticipated by myself 
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in my reading of the Old Testament. The only teacher 
I ever had in Sunday-school before I was sixteen, when 
I took a class for myself, was Deacon Myers. Without 
knowing it he gave us a rationalistic interpretation of 
the New Testament. For instance, the stories of de- 
moniacal possession he accounted for by saying that 
they were cases of epilepsy. 

I spent four happy and fruitful years at Meadville 
under the presidency of Oliver Stearns. He was after- 
ward Dean of the Harvard Theological School, but in 
the atmosphere of Cambridge he never had the freedom 
nor indulged in the forcible expression which made him 
such an inspiring and quickening influence to his students 
in Meadville. Toward the end of my course it was 
my good fortune to become engaged to his daughter, 
Priscilla Cushing Stearns. By this time I had dis- 
covered that there were many gaps in my knowledge, 
and the old ‘desire to have a full college course came 
to resurrection. With the hearty concurrence of Dr. 
Stearns and his daughter I began to prepare for college. 
At first I thought of leaving Meadville and going to 
a preparatory school, but, finding that it would take me 
at least six years to go through college in the regular way, 
I took the matter into my own hands. Fortunately 
for me there were at that time in the school three 
graduates of Harvard College: George L. Chaney, Francis 
- KE. Abbot, and Charles A. Allen. They offered to give me 

private instruction in Greek and Latin. I was graduated 
at Meadville in ’63 and then took up in private in 
the long vacation the freshman mathematics at Harvard 
College. In that year, through much tribulation at the 
hands of examining professors, I entered as a sophomore 
the class of 1866. Dr. Thomas Hill was the president 
of the College and became a personal friend and adviser. 
I had little money and was looking forward to an ex- 
pensive course. One day he said to me, “As you have 
graduated at a Divinity School there is no reason why 
you should not preach if you have opportunity.” 

The opportunity quickly came when Dr. Stearns 
was invited to preach two Sundays at the East Church 
in Salem, Mass. Being ill, he wrote to ask if I might 
take his place on the second Sunday. I went, preached, 
and was entertained by the chairman of the committee, 
Benjamin H. Silsbee. He asked me if I would preach 
again as a candidate for settlement. I replied that I 
had committed myself for a three years’ course at Har- 
vard and must not be tempted to give it up. By a 
singular coincidence, at the close of my third year in 
college I was asked to preach and was called to the 
Independent Congregational Church in Barton Square, 
Salem, where I spent sixteen happy years. 

Charles Lowe, soon afterward made secretary of the 
Unitarian Association, was at this time settled in Somer- 
ville, Mass. He had an ample income and a tender 
throat. He was liable to be disabled Saturday night or 
Sunday morning. He proposed to send for me when he 
was unable to preach and pay me ten dollars for the ser- 
vice. In this way I preached for him five times. He 
was pleased with my service, and a friendship began 
which, although I was very radical and he was very 
conservative, lasted as long as he lived. He passed the 
word round among the other ministers that there was 
a spare hand in Cambridge who would serve on short 
notice. The result was that I preached in nearly all 
the churches in Boston and neighborhood, and in other 
churches farther away. 

; More than once while I was in college, and half a dozen 
times in later years, I was asked if I would accept a call 
to some other church and also to the presidency of An- 
tioch College and the Theological School at Meadville. I 
mention these things because I wish to put on record 
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a rule from which I never deviated. I never allowed a 
church to give me a call which I did not intend to accept. 
I thought then, and I think now, that it is a pernicious 
practice for ministers to coquette with churches and 
report numerous calls as proofs of their popularity. 

When I entered college there were three questions to 
be settled by the course of events. One was military ser- 
vice. At Meadville I had written to Dr. Bellows, presi- 
dent of the United States Sanitary Commission, offering 
my services as a nurse. He advised me to continue my 
studies, saying. that at the close of the war we should 
have need of “‘scribes instructed in righteousness.”” When 
the draft came my name was put upon the list in Mead- 
ville and afterward in Cambridge. The authorities re- 
fused to take my name from the list in Meadville, so 
that, as I was to stand the draft in two places, I deter- 
mined to let that settle the question. A second question 
related to prayer for temporal benefits. I had been 
brought up on Miiller’s “Life of Trust.” Whatever 
he needed for his orphan school he prayed for, and 
when the answer came he published the result, which 
proved to be a most effective advertisement and—al- 
though he was entirely sincere—brought to him large 
sums of money. I now determined to test the question. 
Here I was, having been matriculated, going to my first 
recitation with five dollars in my pocket. “Now,” I 
said to myself, “I believe I am doing my duty, and I 
am not going to pray for help. I am going to see if the 
way will not open to one who goes straight forward 
doing what he thinks is right.’”’ ‘The result was that I 
borrowed money sometimes, but I had an increasing in- 
come which, from the proceeds of preaching and scholar- 
ship and prizes which I won by hard work, enabled me to 
repay borrowed money and to graduate with but a small 
indebtedness. ‘This experience has been the occasion for 
the advice which I have always given boys, girls, young 
men and women, who were in doubt about their career. 
A third question related to denominational fellowship. 
I was member of a church of the Christian connection, 
but frequently preached in Unitarian churches. I left 
the question to settle itself. I preached for several 
of the strongest Christian churches, but was not in- 
vited a second time. I preached in Unitarian churches 
with increasing favor until in the week before Commence- 
ment, 1866, I received and accepted the call to Salem, 
Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A Brief for the Weather Clerk. 


BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Mark ‘Twain said, “Everybody complains about the 
weather, but nobody does anything about it.” His 
witticism rests upon the assumption that nobody can 
do anything about it, but this is not true; we can do 
a great deal about the weather. The prophet Mahomet, 
so the story goes, ordered the mountain to approach 
him; and when it refused to obey, himself moved over 
to the mountain. Similarly, in our relations to the 
weather, although we may not alter its varying phases, 
we may alter our own attitude toward them, and thus 
we may attain a substantially new relationship. 

One of the characteristics of the weather which is 
most complained of is its changeableness. Not only is _ 
there much out-and-out grumbling about this, but many ~ 
humorous stories find currency, illustrative of sudden 
changes from hot to cold, from cold to hot, from wet 
to dry, and from dry to wet,—thermometric wit and 
barometric humor. But let us omit for a moment our 
doleful dirge about the strain on human nerves, and ; 
flect upon the endless supply of material for con 
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ion | a these changes furnish. What a convenient 
entering wedge is this same subject of the weather! 
_ With every new day comes a new kind; and as you 
meet your friend in the morning on the train or in the 
office you may not dare or care to discuss political can- 
didates or the Billy Sunday movement, but you can 
safely comment on the weather. Your friend may not 
have read the latest news about the Lusitania embroglio, 
or about the baseball revivalist, but he has shared with 
you the wet or dry, the heat or cold, of the past twenty- 
four hours, and there you have a common ground for 
conversation. It is a safe ground, too, with not much 
danger of a clash of opinions, for both of you like to be 
_ comfortable, both of you dislike to wear overshoes and 
to carry umbrellas, so your conversation, however it 
may end, can begin in harmony. ‘That much, at least, 
can we get from our changing weather. 

Even if you cherish well-bred prejudices against 
talking about the weather, you yet find it an unending 
subject of interest within your own breast. You do not 
mention the cloudiness or the temperature to your 
neighbor, but you were interested enough in such matters 
this morning to steal.an early and curious glance out 
of the window and at the thermometer. You did this 
because you are a normal human being, and human 
beings—especially those of the American variety—abhor 
monotony and welcome variety. ‘The weather, therefore, 
with its Protean changes, meets your needs ‘better than 
you realize. If you were to strike your tent, and travel, 
and pitch it again in certain other and sunnier regions 
of the globe, presently you would find yourself hungering 
for something, and in time you would discover that it 
was a phenomenally high or low temperature, or a record- 
breaking change in the barometer. 

Not only do our day-to-day changes in weather meet 
the needs of our mercurial American natures, but our 
season-to-season changes as well. Nobody is so wedded 
to any one of our seasons that he would desire a twelve- 
month of it. When the soothing warmth of summer has 
come, and the clank of the furnace is not heard in the 
land, then all too soon we yield to the lassitude of the 
softening season and bethink us of the crisp and stimulat- 
ing airs of January and the short month. Even the 
highly praised month of roses we would not wish extended 
to the end of the year. Perhaps, however, we would 
like it doubled in length, and March excised from the 
year like an offending appendix; but it is variety we seek, 
instinctively. Novelty is food and drink for our Ameri- 
can-made nerves, and our changing seasons meet that 
néed. The way in which Mahomet and his mountain 
“got together,” as the politicians say, was by the wise 
prophet’s going much more than half way; so must we 
in doing something about our weather. We must keep 

, continually in mind the merits of the present season, 
and look at them against a background of the demerits 
of the past season. The poet Shelley speaks of us 
as creatures who “look before and after, and pine for 
what is not,” but man ought to make better use of his 
looking-before-and-after faculty. _He might better look 
back with rejoicing because he has eliminated many 
past evils, and look forward with lifegiving hope because 
of the happier conditions which he sees there. Here 
are you, for instance, blowing on your chilled fingers, or 
splashing through the slush at the crossing,—unpleasant 
conditions, certainly; but remember how those vicious 
mosquitoes annoyed you a few months ago, and how 
persistently those microbe-bearing flies swarmed about 
the back door. That was in June, too, the month of 
roses. There is much to be said for the stinging cold 
the winter season. It cleanses as surely as does 
s like fire; it slays myriads of tiny pests 
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who were expecting to make holiday six months later; 
it locks in an eternal sleep countless enemies of the 
human race. 

_Then there is another admirable grouping of condi- 
tions, usually overlooked, in the succession of the months. 
Those shortening days in December, when evening be- 
gins about four hours after mid-day, and you spend the 
first two hours of each new day groping amid shadows,— 
those are the gloomy days; but like a beacon shining 
through the gloom beckon the Christmas season and 
the Christmas rejoicing. That coming event casts its 
sunshine—not its shadow—before; it brightens and 
gladdens the shortening days; and when it has come 
and gone, behold, the hypocritic days have done their 
worst, and the almanac—which now offers encouraging 
reading—contains a column headed “‘Inc.,” and that 
daily record spells Hope, and ‘‘’Tis this,” as Arthur Hugh 
Clough urged, “that keeps us all alive.’ 

These are some of the open secrets of the circling 
year good for our contemplation at this rugged winter 
time, and by wise readjustments to our changing seasons 
and our variable days we may deprive our “‘weather”’ of 
many of its malign influences. 

Canton, Mass. 


Before a White Cyclamen. 


CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


A flock of doves, these white-winged blossoms seem, 
Flying from out the dark of some thick wood. 
Gazing, I fall into a blessed dream; 

Thou, Cyclamen, hast met a poet’s mood:— 

In wondrous beauty of thy dark and light, 

I see white Peace upspringing out of Night. 


A Poet of the Sea. 


AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It may be that you do not like John Masefield’s verse, 
but if you do like it you are almost sure to like it very 
much, for it has a haunting quality for those who come 
under its spell. When we compare him with Keats and 
Shelley we see how far the poetic art has travelled in 
a hundred years. Masefield faces the new time with 
a defiant, almost a revolutionary, ideal. He is as averse 
to the languorous poetic atmosphere, the selected beauty- 
words, the sensuous music of Keats as to the fancy 
flights and aérial soarings of Shelley. 

Some of his productions placed beside those of either 
of these exquisite artists would seem rough and rude, 
almost brutal. Beauty is not pursued by him on a 
passionate and persistent wing. If he comes up with 


_ it, it seems aside from his avowed purpose to sing the 


outcast, the wronged, the unclassed, the ‘“‘down-and- 
outs’’—just the commonest of human stuff found by the 
roadside, rather than the alluring romantic thesis of 
earthly pride, riches, glory—the ambitions, the sorrows, 
the failures of the great. But one does not read far in 
any of his little volumes without feeling the poignancy 
and power of his ultra-modern message. Leaving aside 
his long poems, ‘‘The Everlasting Mercy” and ‘‘The 
Widow in the Bye Street,’’ one turns to his poems of the 
salt sea and the “Dauber” as to a new revelation of 
the vast sad expanse of heaving, restless fluid. He sings 
the sea as one who knows it and has followed it in storm, 
in calm, in sunshine and tempest, and in its tiger-like 
peace when it spreads itself out in utter lassitude. 

His sea pieces would sometimes trench on monotonous 
iteration were it not for the truth of every line. The 
scene is steeped in reality, for the poet knows whereof 
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he speaks. He tells us what the sea means to him, not 
what other men have thought and felt in its presence. 
He has partaken of its passion, its siren-voiced fascinations 
luring to death. It is a wonder-working sphere, a lonely 
world cut off from land-life, savage, wrathful, full of 
danger and sinister design. 

He knows the men who live upon its waves, cut off 
for long periods from other human society than their 
own, the characters it shapes, the brutality and cruelty it 
engenders, also the superstition and ingrained simplicity, 
producing a distinct type of the genus homo. 

There is no glossing over the facts. Nothing is con- 
cealed,—no fine writing or pretty descriptions. ‘The skies 
in his poems are more often gray and stormy than blue 
and smiling. The tempest seems to brood and brood, 
waiting for its victims. It isa vast nakedness and empti- 
ness that presents the lonely, austere danger. The 
soul seems afloat on a plank in incommunicable seas 
where no other keel has ever furrowed the waters. It 
is inhuman and strange, picturing the vast monotony 
hemmed in by boundless horizons. 

There is the profoundest pathos depicted in the sailor 
hardships, heightened by the human callousness to suffer- 
ing the sea engenders. The character studies are of 
peculiar interest because of the paucity of means, the 
few lines and touches with which they are limned. 
Saddest, most heart-breaking of all, is the story of the 
““Dauber’’—the poor boy artist who engaged before the 
mast and went on voyage round Cape Horn that he 
might, by snatches of opportunity, study the ocean, its 
light and color, the forms of the waves,—all the aspects 
of storm, mist, fog, and the thousand Protean trans- 
formations of the sea. 

The sailors, roughly kind in some respects; had no 
understanding or sympathy for the sensitive artistic 
nature of the boy. ‘They ridiculed his efforts, flatly told 
him he had no particle of genius; and some of them—the 
brutes!—in the way of a practical joke finally destroyed 
his precious sketches. The poor lad was desolate. He 
strove to struggle against despair, but the ship encountered 
a terrible tempest in rounding the Horn, and came near 
foundering. This descriptive piece of a week’s en- 
counter with gigantic seas washing over the ship, of 
terror, darkness, and thunderous waves, in the effort to 
keep her alive, is one of the great, thrilling pictures of 
what the sea can do in its wrath. 

The lad, sent aloft for the first time during the height 
of the tempest, was almost miraculously saved from death, 
but finally was lost in a fall from the mast in a sudden 
gale off the coast of South America. No bald descrip- 
tion can give an idea of the pathos of this story. With 
death ever brooding near, aspiration quenched, and 
the horror of the sea boiling and hissing in its fury, the 
naked power of the description, the strange mystery of 
the element, its eternal melancholy, the something in- 
human and strange that always lurks in its brightness 
and blue sunny laughter, is wonderfully depicted. 

There is illusive color and splendor only to be hinted 
at carried in the bosoms of the racing, frothing waves— 
greens, purples, mountains of water solid as crystals 
frothing with spindrift, with beaten foam, like gossamer 
veils. Then the strange, sinister sea skies, when the 
sun is hidden for days while the sea spends its fury in 
effort to destroy all that lives upon its waves. Who 
has depicted it all like this man with his passionate 
love of the element that seems a related part of him 
and who yet knows so well the lure, the mocking tempta- 
tion, the very image of beckoning death to those who 
love it? ; 

Mr. Masefield, except perhaps in some of his later 
poems, is not a nice selector of phrases. If he has oc- 


casion to say “‘spade’”’ in verse, he says it. In his youth 
he doubtless worshipped the strong ideal, and perhaps 
made it at least one of his gods. He will never lull 
any one to sleep over the wrongs and iniquities of the 
world by the exquisite melody of his lullaby. His 
sympathies are with the “under dog” the world has 
disowned and discarded. His genius seems sympto- 
matic of the new time that does not discriminate between 
what is poetical, or fit to treat as poetry, or what is not. 
All things human, as said Terence of himself, are akin 
to the poet. We have long been told that 
‘The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above, 
Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 

The love of love.” 

But the poet in our day is born into the hard, struggling 
workaday world like the rest of us. He must think and 
feel with the people of whom he forms a part, only more 
vividly, more intensely than others. He must transmute 
his own experience into heart’s blood that feeds the brain, 
all throbbing, pulsing, with the impulses and the needs 
of the new time where he is only a larger and wiser 
brother to humanity itself. ; 

Summit, N.J. 


Shake Hands. 


FREDERICK LE ROY SARGENT. 


[The following is a translation of Béranger’s “La Sainte Alliance 
des Peuples.’’ ‘The original, written in 1818 to celebrate the evacua- 
tion of French territory, is quoted in the Nation of Dec. 23, 1915, 
for its early use of the expression “‘place in the sun.”’] 


Peace have I seen descending on the world; 

Peace, strewing gold, and flowers, and corn. 

The air was calm, War’s blood-stained banners furled, 
And drowsy, sullen thunders overborne. 

Peace said: “‘O peoples of English, French, 

Belgian, Russian, and Germanic lands, 

In holy alliance your hatreds quench; 

Equals in valor, shake hands! 


Mortals, a burden of hate hath wearied you. 
Call not vain troubled sleep a victory won! 
Portion the limited land, to each his due, 

That each can so enjoy his place in the sun. 

So long as ye are yoked to the chariot of power, 
True happiness afar behind you stands. 

Peoples of Europe, sanctify this hour; 

Equals in justice, shake hands!” 


An Excursion into Political Theory. 


FREDERICK MARSH BENNETT. 


There is rapid change in our ideas as to what con- 
stitutes democracy, and as to what it is possible to do 
in a democratic order. The dictum that all men are 
“created free and equal’”’ we are more and more willing 
to change. It is the word of a statesman who was cer- 
tainly also a dreamer. Not all men are created free. 
Most men are born into some kind of slavery, a slavery 
which in our day is frequently very apparent. Economic 
and social (to say nothing about political) conditions keep 
each person in a state of obedience to certain laws, cus- 
toms, conditions, and conventions. If all men were born 
equal they would be lost souls. In a real democracy 
men should be born to conditions which would give them 
a reasonable freedom to find their own best life. Oppor- 
tunity to become free and equal is all that we reasonably 
can ask of democracy. 

Another fallacy is in assuming that all men at present — 
are capable of functioning for self-government. Many 
persons are not capable either of knowing or of per 


_ ing for themselves the functions of government. Hence 
men are under necessity of delegating these functions 
to those who have knowledge and expertness. Was it 
‘Aristotle who said that democracy must depend upon 
experts? Democracies should be fruitful in creating 
experts, and should allow opportunities for the exercise 
of their knowledge and responsibilities. It is a function 
of real democracy to fix responsibility. It should create 
leaders and sufficient executives, and it should hold them 
strictly to account for all functions of their departments. 

It is a good saying that ‘‘the people may be trusted, 
in the long run, to correct their mistakes.’’ They may 
be so trusted, but they must not be expected at once 
and always to find out the mistakes for themselves. Ina 
real democracy the people will be sound at heart, and they 
will enough value their initiative, and their power to 
correct mistakes, to be trusted to keep government safe. 
But it takes a long time to make the people themselves 
expert in matters of self-government. Only in a few 
rare places of earth have people accomplished this. We 
must not at any time mistake “‘mobocracy’”’ for democ- 
racy. 

In the election of November, 1915, in Ohio, there were 
revealed some of the fundamental deficiencies and de- 
ceptions of democracy. ‘There were many officers to be 
elected in the cities. There were mayors, solicitors, 
school committees, councilmen, judges. There were 
amendments to the constitution of the State to be voted 
on. ‘The selection in men and issues was altogether too 
large for the ordinary man to decide. He could not vote 
intelligently, with knowledge of men and policies in- 
volved. The consequence was that there was unintelli- 
gent voting. Special interests which do not make for the 
common welfare and for efficiency in public service won 
out. 

This shows how the policy of American democracy 
to vote on every man and every measure, and to throw 
responsibility for details upon the individual voter, 
works to the confusion of real democracy. It does not 
enable public opinion really to express itself, and it does 
give bossism of every sort its opportunity. 

There are in these methods no proper means of giving 
adequate information upon which public opinion and 
popular government may be effective. We are dependent 
for information concerning issues upon a venal and 
grafting daily press. Weare at the mercy of party leaders 
and privileged classes who feed at the public’s expense. 
We are not enabled to know the men for whom we vote, 
nor their policies and principles. 

Except in very special cases the real sentiment of the 
public, the real voice of the people, is not heard. Where 
it is heard, there is no provision for finding out the will 
of important minorities. Except in one or two cities there 
is no provision for proportional representation in legisla- 
tive or executive bodies. So there is much confusion, 
waste, misdirection, and much abuse of the people by 
those whose private interests are fostered by the pres- 
ent lack of system which makes for “mobocracy”’ instead 
of for democracy. Democracy must learn how to fix 
responsibility and so to centre it in persons and depart- 
ments that the people can have their will in self-govern- 
ment. We shall in the end probably be obliged to turn 
to the Swiss system and make use of the short ballot in 
city, State, and national politics. 

e have learned how to get our will in successful pri- 
vate corporations for service and profit. In big or little 
business we do not depend on such wasteful plans as in 
public affairs. The stockholders elect a board of direc- 
tors and these select a president and secretary. The 

stock rs do not vote for every employee nor even 


of departments. These are selected by the 
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directors, or by the hiring officers, managers, superin- 
tendents. Then the directors are held responsible by 
the stockholders for the proper conduct and success of 
the business. If it is conducted improperly there is little 
trouble in fixing the blame. 

This method the practical genius of the American peo- 
ple have wrought out to perfection, and we have very 
great efficiency in corporate business management. ‘This 
is a representative system which gives expression to a 
true democracy. The stockholders have ways at hand 
of making their wills known upon the board, and they 
frequently use them. They do not act blindly, for they 
can compel adequate reports and prospectuses of the 
business in which the corporation is engaged. If the 
directors do not fulfil the will of the majority of the 
stock, or of the stockholders, the inefficient can be turned 
out and a new set elected who are competent and ame- 
nable can be putin. If in no other way they can be made - 
efficient through fear of consequences. 

Under this form of representative democracy there is 
no need of a system of checks and balances such as is 
now found in city, State, and national government in this 
country. The department heads of a corporation are 
responsible to the directors. There is no shifting of 
responsibility, nor making of excuses for wrong. The 
responsible parties select the managers and require 
adequate service. 

It is said that in New York State (and it is probably in 
some measure true in other States) that there are no less 
than 155 departments and State commissions which hold 
themselves to be independent of the policy of the State 
administration, and responsible only to the people. The 
Governor is prevented from carrying out the policy of 
the people, or of the party, by the medizval system of 
checks and balances, and there is no fixing of responsibil- 
ity for inadequacies of State management. 

It is an immensely wasteful system. Because cer- 
tain privileged classes and persons can use the present 
State anarchy for private profit, they do not wish a State 
to adopt a truly representative government in which 
the head shall appoint and shall be made responsible 
for all departments and for carrying out the will of those 
who put him into his place of service. This method re- 
quires a short ballot, a budget system of finances, a full 
power of appointment for the executive, and complete 
dependence upon expert workers. 

Why not substitute this method, modelled on corpora- 
tion management, for the present rule of newspaper 
anarchy, a lack of system, which is the very best condi- 
tion for putting the newspapers into power as political 
managers for profit and power? Why not change our 
governmental systems into a real democracy of respon- 
sibility, and create State and national bureaus under the 
administrations, which should be charged with the duty of 
giving the public adequate information on all policies and 
needs of the times? Such bureaus, under responsible 
administrations, could fairly present to each citizen the 
issues on which he could intelligently base his vote for 
men and policies. 

To a large extent this has been effected in Switzerland 
and in the State of Oregon. It is asystem which can be 
perfected for every American municipality and State, 
and for the nation. It certainly will be necessary to do 
something of this nature soon, for it is becoming known 
that the waste of life and resources under the present 
breakdown of democracy is greater than can be borne. 

There will probably come a change through the growth 
of free cities, and through the successes of expert mu- 
nicipal management. The time is surely coming when 
the executives of our cities will be engaged because of their 
ability, and not because of their political pull, and city 
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legislation will be made by a small body of citizens who 
must express in the laws the will of a people adequately 
informed as to needs and issues. 

From the experiments which are now going on in some 
American cities this representative and responsible democ- 
racy with expert management is to spread to the State, 
and let us hope also to the nation. The American city 
would seem to be an unlikely and unpromising source 
from which such a real democracy should come, but such 
seems to be the prospect. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


God’s Need of Man. 


REV. JOSEPH FOOT NEWTON. 


If we are to live heroically, if we are to realize the ideal 
ends for which we strive, we must have faith in the worth 
of our human world. ‘There are philosophies that dis- 
solve it into a phantom or a foolishness, and by as much 
as they do so they cut the nerve of effort and paralyze 
the heart of hope. Unless our human world has worth 
for God, unless its values are real and abiding, we fight 
in vain as those who beat the air. They labor to no pur- 
pose who do not build upon foundations laid by a Master 
Builder. Hence the necessity of a wide background 
against which to see our human world and its place in the 
great eternal order, its meaning for us and its value to 
God. 

Now the eighth chapter of Romans is the profoundest 
of all philosophies of history. It is not a theory but a 
vision, and it lets light through the darkest facts that be- 
shadow us. First, the creation was made subject to van- 
ity, by which is meant emptiness, limitation, and seeming 
defeat. With this the pessimist agrees, but he can see 
no further and so has no hope. Most men have an area 
of atheism in their minds, a tract of life or a mass of 
facts with which they cannot see that God has anything 
to do. Second, the creation shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption. With this the optimist agrees, 
albeit he does not see why the victory is so long delayed. 
Third, the deliverance of creation is delayed awaiting the 
manifestation of the sons of God. Here we have a hint, 
and more than a hint, of the reason for the long-drawn 
sorrow of a groaning and unfolding world—that sons of 
God might be born and grow and rise to fellowship with 
the Eternal. Fourth, the sufferings of this present time, 
all the unutterable tragedy of life, are not to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed. 

Thanks be to God for a seer-like thinker who is not 
afraid to face the facts, all the facts, even the blackest 
mystery of life, and who sees through the shadow into 
the reason of things. For depth and grasp and grandeur 
there is no reading of the meaning of life and the world 
to be put alongside this vision of God in Christ. It is 
like a sunrise after a dark and stormy night. Above the 
wail of world-woe, yea, in the troubled heart of it, the 
Apostle hears the drum-beat of an all-pervading rhythmic 
reason guiding the infinite surging movement of things; 
that in the divine cycles victory will arrive, and that upon 
the first-comers lie the duty of helping the rest. Purity, 
love, righteousness, character,—these are the things for 
which the universe strives, and they are worth all they 
cost. Man is not simply a figure of clay fashioned by 
the caprice of chance, or a freak of fate, but a son of 
God in the making, and a fellow-worker with the Etefnal 
in His sublime moral endeavor. Such is the need of God 
for man, as Noyes sings in his poem on “Creation,” and 
this it is that gives enduring worth to the often strange 
medley of our days. 

How tawdry, how pitifully poor, are the smart dogmas 


of a feeble, fumbling God, impersonal and impotent, grop- 
ing His way in the dark, running into blind alleys, mak- 
ing many mistakes, going He knows not whither. How- 
beit, what these glib thinkers see is a fact, though they 
do not see the necessity for it, much less the meaning of 
it. Hear now a noble statement of the ancient truth of 


the self-limitation of God—His humiliation, as the Bible | 


calls it—by Maarten Maartens, in his story entitled 
“Dorothea,” where he makes one of his characters say :— 

“One thing only is certain: God loves the world. He 
so loves the world that he gave Himself; in some wonder- 
ful way, unto death and failure! He is doing it still. 
Fighting against terrible odds, fighting desperately—and 
they who seek after righteousness must fight with Him, 
must help Him, hand to hand against the world around 
them, the flesh in themselves, the devil in all places, ruler 
triumphant; hand to hand they must fight, or—oh, mad- 
ness !—He will be conquered in the end. It is for that we 
bear it all. I wanted to tell you what, to me, has made 
all things plain. And thus we ‘fill up that which is behind 
of the afflictions of Christ in our bodies.’ So I bear the 
pain. Did you think it was God who was making me 
suffer this agony week after week? It is nearly over 
now. ‘The Power of Evil fights against us, so mighty, 
almost almighty—look at the world around! We must 
fight—we who want to—we must help each other. God 
will conquer in the end!”’ 

True, profoundly true, every word of it, but even Maar- 
tens does not see why it is true and what it means. The 
oldest thinkers saw this to be the fact of our human situa- 
tion, in their vision of a dark Fate to which even the gods 
must bow. Modern thinkers ‘see it in the seemingly in- 
exorable fatalism of the natural order as unveiled by 
science. What this fact means, in its depth and wonder, 
not many thinkers seem to have discerned. No one 
known to me has faced this fact of the self-limitation and 
seeming withdrawal of God with more insight than 
Samuel Calthrop in his little book ‘‘God and His World,” 
a book lucid and wise, fearless in its faith, and luminous 
in its vision. ‘There we are shown that we live indeed in 
a fated world, but that fate is of the atom, freedom of the 
soul. Within the vast kingdom of God there is a tiny 
kingdom of man, where he enjoys the risk, the peril, the 
pathos, and the glory of working out his destiny under 
the eye and in the presence of a hidden God. Curious it 
is that the brief life of man requires a whole solar system 
for its development, but it is true. The kindly earth 
with its laws and forces is the kingdom of man, and the 
old command still holds, ‘‘Have dominion and subdue 
the earth.” 

Thus our fated world of law is God-veiled, God-fettered, 
so to speak; for fate is what God once willed and will 
not recall. Matter is God in humility, God making 
room for man, making a kingdom as separate as possi- 
ble from His own, for His finite sons, in which they, not 
He, may be supreme. Man, by learning the laws of the 
world, by harnessing its forces, can alter and direct the 
motions of matter. All the achievements of human in- 
vention are thus in fulfilment of the divine intention, 
every truth being on its divine side revelation, on its 
human side discovery. Man captures the lightning and 
hitches it to his car. He rides the seas in his ships. 
Even the soft air becomes a floor ready for the skating 
and sliding of aéroplanes. Man has wrought wonders, 
and still greater wonders lie ahead. The marvels of his 


ingenuity, the spoil of his prowess, the booty of his strife _ 


with nature, are only prizes to stimulate endeavor. The 


real prize is progress in character, growth of soul, enrich- — 


ment of heart. Not the engine, not the skyship, not 
great poem, but the effort and oe resulting | 
spirit are what matter most. 
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Consider the necessity of such an arrangement, if man 


is to be man at all. There is a legend of an artist who 


prayed that the veil might be lifted, if only for an instant, 
giving him a glimpse of the absolute Beauty. ~His prayer 
was answered—and it broke his heart and paralyzed his 
hand. After that glimpse his finest work seemed only 
a poor daub, and he had no heart to go on. Mercifully 
the awful Presence is veiled, that we may have liberty to 
live our little lives, think our thoughts, and do our work, 
if so that in the doing we may be made worthy of the 
’ vision beautiful. Otherwise, moral unfoldment, not less 
than artistic creation, would be impossible. Sixty years 
ago Huxley said, with the air of superiority which men 
of science then assumed toward religion, that if some 
great Power would agree to make him always think what 
is true and do what is right, on condition of being turned 
into a sort of clock and wound up every morning before 
he got out of bed, he would instantly close with the bar- 
gain. Most of us who have lived long enough to mis- 
manage our lives would do the same. None the less, it 
is nonsense, for no man could become a.good man if he 
began by surrendering his manhood. In that case he 
would be no man at all, much less a good man, but only 
a new kind of clock. 

Within our human world there are many tragedies, 
none greater than the dark cross of Jesus outside the city 
gate. The Gospel of Matthew tells us that God could 
have sent a legion of angels to rescue Jesus from Judas 
and his band, but no angels were sent, nor even asked for. 
Had they come, Christianity would never have been. 
If Jesus had been saved from the cross, He would have 
lost His kingdom. If an army of angels had put His 
persecutors to flight, He would have won no victory; He 
would have been defeated. Angels must not come and 
do things for Him; He must do them Himself. Alone 
He faced the cross, with a cry the most terrible and heart- 
piercing that mortal ears ever heard, “My God, my 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’’ So it comes to this: 
God could not have rescued Jesus without destroying 
Him. No more can He save us from our ills without rob- 
bing us of manhood, but He can help us to bear them by 
His grace. Were He to invade our lives as we often make 
request, it would make life unintelligible, and spiritual 
training a fiction. Hence His wise reticence, His loving 
restraint, His awful withdrawal, though He is never far 
away,— ; 
“Closer is He than breathing, 

And nearer than hands and feet.’ 


Here is the answer to all the letters that come asking 
why God does not stop the war. One of them read after 
this manner: “If God can stop the war and will not, He 
is not a God to be loved. If He would stop the war 
and cannot, He is a God to be pitied.” But suppose that 
by some overwhelming, unspeakable intervention He did 
stop the war,—then what? It would solve no problem. 
It would settle no dispute. No ambition would be 


changed, no hatred softened, no rivalry removed. The 
roots of war would not be touched. Horrible as the 
war is, horrible beyond the power of words to tell, it is 
better that it drag its bloody way to the end, that man 
himself may learn not only its horror, but its folly and 
Divine Providence leaves room for human im- 


crime. 
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he does through men, and seldom if ever in any other 
way. Think of it! Had Moses been disobedient to 
the voice in the burning bush, either through timidity or 
treachery, his people would have remained in slavery. 
Think of what Lincoln meant to this republic in a wild 
and fateful hour—Lincoln with his noble character, his 
high integrity, his heart of pity! He made God real to 
millions of men, firm by his firmness, noble by his forgive- 
ness. Think of Booker Washington in his new grave in 
the South! Washington was as noble in his character as 
he was single-hearted in a service which made him at once 
“the Moses and the Joshua of his race.’’ Such men are 
the glory and the solace of humanity, and they help to 
make vivid the meaning of the Great Life in whose brief 
years God walked with men. 

Surely no aspect of our mortal life is more tremendous 
than the fact that we are the revealers and ministers of 
God to our fellows. When we obey the truth as it is 
given us to see it, we let God into the kingdom of man. 
When we disobey, we shut Him out, or delay His advent. 
It is thus that God needs us, each of us. Evermore His 
spirit is seeking incarnation in the pathetic life of man. 
He needs our minds to think His truth, our voices to tell 
it, our hands to do it,—pure minds, sweet voices, clean 
hands. There are men in this city to know whom is like 
aprayer. By lives of loyalty and honor, of deep humility 
and victorious faith, they make God real and eloquent to 
us. Others have ascended from our streets, the thought 
of whom makes the unseen world homelike and near since 
they have entered there. He renders the highest service 
to his city and his race who lives a faithful life, pure and 
single-hearted, tender, heroic, and sincere. 

As no two leaves on a tree are alike, and no two sunsets 
are the same, so in each human soul there is something 
unique, something not to be found anywhere else, a 
beauty peculiar, particular, precious. Each must so 
live that the hidden beauty within may be brought to 
bloom; that the star which shines for him alone—‘‘ My 
Star,’ as Browning called it—may glow in the sky which 
overarches our common life. Having seen each his star, 
let us follow it without wavering, that so by the grace 
of God we may bring to His feet at last the beauty that 
He gave us. Live your own life, your better life, your 
best life, walking the while with reverent feet in the se- 
cret place of the Most High and in the road of the loving 
heart, knowing that no life is in vain and that He who 
made us hath need of each of us. 

“God is not a looker-on 
At the life of any one; 


But a bearer of all grief, 
And a sharer in relief. 


“‘God can never stand aloof 
In reproach, denial, reproof; 
God is under every ban, 
God is part of every man.” 


Spiritual Life. 


The storm looks like riot: it is a kind of quiet. It 
looks like chaos: it is perfect cosmos. It makes us think 
of chance; and chance, when we really think of it, resolves 
itself into unknown depths on depths of law.—William 
C. Gannett. i 


The understanding heart is what is needed above all 
else. The affections are cognitive powers no less than 
the intellect. The heart knows truth by its affinities, 
as the mind verifies it by reasoning. What we feel, we 
know by a consciousness more trustworthy than logic.— 
Andrew P. Peabody. 
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Lake Michigan by Night. 


MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 


Cry holy, holy, holy! 


Along the shore, the silver shore, 
Low-lapped of frost-bound waves, 

The night winds call and echoes fall 
Like voices borne from graves; 

The cold surge lifts, and with the ebb 
And flow of wind and tide, 

Grinds block on block of massy ice, 
The hidden earth beside; 

Death grappling Life in chill embrace, 
And Life resisting Death, 

Though neither win supremacy 
While humankind has breath! 


Above this blanchéd mystery 
The great gray seagulls swing, 

Like souls that rise past Death and Life 
To see a holy thing! 


Cry holy, holy, holy! 


Russia’s Religion of Suffering. 


If the psychology of Tolstoy were to be 
followed out we should be surprised at the 
frequent recurrence of morbid and despond- 
ent moods in the old man. Nothing seems 
more characteristic of his later years than 
fruitless quarrelling with the life of Yasnaya 
Polyana, threatening to run away, lamen- 
tations, self-lacerations. And now and again 
in relief Tolstoy did actually flee. He took 
the road to Moscow to live like a simple 
artisan and earn his living by carpentering, 
or he set off for a monastery where some 
famous monk lived in his cell and sought 
relief by confession and Christian intercourse. 

That going forth on the road, a-seeking 
new life, is characteristic. At times one would 
think half Russia is on the road. Utility 
has been flung aside, the chances of gain 
have been passed over, the so-called duty to 
work and fulfil your place in the State has 
been flung to the winds, and the Russian is 
out on the dusty road, wearing out his boots, 
thinking, trudging, praying, recognizing,— 

. finding what his soul wants. That is not 
morbidity, but a noble form of life. 

Many promise themselves wholly to God 
and enter monasteries or convents, and there 
find happiness, the bright ray of destiny they 
sought with their.eyes in a dark world. 


“Every morning, noon and night, 
Praise God, sings Theocrite.”’ 


That is not a morbid life, though a life of 
denial. It does not mean that every one 
who would live well should enter a monas- 
tery or a convent, it only means that some 
one whose soul craved such a life has found 
his way. How we have suffered in England 
from the difficulty of giving one’s soul to God 
in that way! Those who would have been 
monks and sisters have had to give them- 
selves in other ways. There are thousands 
of other ways. Every one who is living well 
has found a way. The way meant renuncia- 
tion, hardship, sorrow—but not morbid sor- 
row, the sorrow which leaves you as you were, 
as the cloud of gnats wailing by the tree and 
the stream leave the tree, leave the stream, 
just as they were, just what they were. 

The differentiation between morbid sor- 
row and real sorrow, between self-lacera- 
tion and the tribulation that comes of des- 
tiny, is important if we would understand 
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aright what the Russian means by the “‘Re- 
ligion of Suffering.” 

The religion of suffering, of which so much 
is said, is a term easily misunderstood, mean- 
ing differently in the mouths of different 
people. The political propagandist holds 
that the Russian people are melancholy be- 
cause their institutions are so bad, and that 
the religion of suffering is the religion of revo- 
lution, a growing resentment against the 
Government. 

The morbid Russian will say that the re- 
ligion of suffering is the knowledge of the 
truth that only in suffering and near to 
death can you understand anything about 
life. He will deny that anything else can 
teach you. The peasant pilgrim will inter- 
pret it as the religion of taking to the road 
and bearing the cross, being a beggar for 
Christ’s sake, refusing a lift on the road to 
the Sepulchre, holding that where Christ 
walked it is not for him to ride. 

Another will say it is the religion that helps 
you to face suffering, and point to Tolstoy’s 
story of the death of Ivan Ilyitch. He had 
never faced the solemn mystery of life, never 
taken his ordinary human share in suffering, 
and so was lost in the hour of pain. But per- 
haps there were more spiritual gleams in the 
end of Ivan Ilyitch than Tolstoy tells us of. 

Another will say, the religion of suffering 
is that which helps you to face life, which is, 
perhaps, another way of saying that it is the 
religion which helps you to face death—the 
religion which prompts you to take risks, 
face danger, rather than to sit still and take 
no risks and face no dangers. The feeble 
modern young man of the West, encompassed 
by insurance societies and sitting in a safe 
job, takes no risks and will face no dangers. 
He is losing his soul. In a great war he 
wakens up and offers himself—and saves his 
soul. Or in the ordinary course of things in 
the ‘“‘weak piping time of peace’’ he resolves 
to make a leap in the dark and get life, he gives 
up the old for the new—he saves his soul, 
and out of his suffering springs a glory. 

Still, it is not for every one to make this 
leap in the dark. Villagers, the peasants 
of a countryside, have obviously no call 
that way, or seldom a call that way. They 
have not the need that the townsman has; 
they have satisfying visions of truth, from 
nature, in their way of life, in their tradi- 
tional customs. Brand was probably wrong 
trying to lead his village flock up among 
the glaciers and avalanches to make a church 
of ice. He should have preached such ser- 
mons and made such appeals in towns; he 
would have led people from the towns. 
Nevertheless there has been a cult of Brand 
in Russia, especially since Ibsen’s long 
drama was produced at the Theatre of Art, 
and many divinity students and young 
priests have been touched by his vigorous 
onslaught on the quiet lives of simple folk. 

On the other hand, there have not been 
wanting vigorous opponents to Brand and 
the ‘“‘God of the Heights,” and I have even 
seen the scientist working to relieve pain 
but in opposition to Brand working to in- 
crease the pain and sorrow in the world. But 
in that opposition lies a misconception. 
Crucifixion under chloroform does not con- 
quer death and sin, and there is no sleeping 
draught for the young man on the threshold 
of life who has yet to dare and suffer and die 
many times before he emerges at his noblest 
and richest. 


Dostoieffsky voiced the religion of suf- 
fering for Russia; he suffered himself, and 
in his personal suffering discovered the 
national passion. He sanctified Siberia, re- 
deeming the notion of it from that of a foul 
prison and place of punishment to a place of 
redemption and finding one’s own soul. He 
did not find Siberia an evil place, but on the 
contrary found it holy ground. There men 
came face to face with reality who had 
lived till then in an atmosphere of unreality. 
The roads of Siberia were roads of pilgrim- 
age. Dostoieffsky sent successively his two 
most interesting heroes to tread those roads, 
Raskolnikof and Dmitri Karamazof. Tol- 
stoy develops and materializes the idea in 
the story of Katia and Neludof. 

Then in his novels Dostoieffsky gener- 
ally shows the suffering ones, never suggest- 
ing the idea that the suffering should be 
removed. -He has no interest in the non- 
suffering, normal person. He prefers a man 
who is torn, whose soul is disclosed and bare. 
He feels that such a man knows more, and 
that his life can show more of the true pathos 
of man’s destiny. Such people think, dream, 
pray, hope; they are infinitely lovable, 
they are clearly mortal. Hence a preoccu- 
pation with suffering, a saying ‘‘yes” to 
suffering when the obvious answer seems 
to be “‘no,”’ and “let this cup pass from me.” 
It is, perhaps, because the West has taken 
it for granted that suffering is an evil thing, 
and has set itself consciously the task of 
eliminating suffering from the world, that 
the East has emphasized its acceptance of 
suffering. Nietzsche noted what he called 
the watchword of Western Europe—‘We 
wish that there may be nothing more to 
fear.” He depised that wish. The East 
does not depise the wish, but finds it neces- 
sary to affirm its own belief more vigorously. 
It accepts many things which the West con- 
siders wrong in themselves—war, disease, 
pain, death.—Stephen Graham, in the London 
Quarterly Review. 


Pascal. 


Pascal’s genius flashed a light over so 
many dark places of knowledge and the 
soul that he has always had a thrilling 
interest for humanity. Perhaps this is why 
his secrets are far from being exhausted. 
For two centuries and a half critics of many 
schools and temperaments of all kinds have 
scrutinized his work, seeking answers to 
their questions, sorting the broken mosaic 
of the Pensées, and finding there, for the 
most part, what they wished to find. It js 
only a comparatively modern criticism 
that has resisted the allurement of using 
Pascal as a looking-glass, and inquired what 
kind of man he was in his own eyes. The 
tendency of this inquiry has been to lay more 
and more stress on the Jansenist form of 
Pascal’s Christianity, and on the personal 
religion which was more to him than any 
dogma. 

“Surely Pascal was a saint.” It is thus 
Mr. Stewart sums up his claim for the sub- 
ject of his Hulsean Lectures. Sainte-Beuve, 
first of lay critics, had urged the same point, 
and later criticism has done nothing to dis- — 
pute it. Presumably there are two things: 


Not so ate paiens, from the attractions 
of the world; though to these, as Mr. Stewart 
reminds us, Pascal was no stranger. But he 
was not by nature or situation really a mon- 
dain, When his fashionable friends dis- 
covered him, they found his taste provin- 
cial and out of date, and his attainments ap- 
parently confined to mathematics. From 
this we can measure the debt of human- 
ism which the Provinciales and the Pensées 
owed to Pascal’s frequentation of society. 
But a restless, piercing spirit like his could not 
be imagined long content with social amuse- 
ments,—how quickly he must have “‘ made the 
round”’ of honnétes gens and cultured ladies! 
—and his health was too uncertain, his means 
too limited, for real brilliance in society. In- 
tellectual ambitions and interests were a 
more powerful lure. When hardly more 
than a boy he was already glorious, and must 
have known that he had it in him to be per- 
haps the greatest savant in Europe. The 
temptation to use his mind and nothing but 
his mind was for long immense; Pascal is, 
speaking strictly, the cleverest of the saints. 
The religious life drew him away from a career 
of science; but it gave him instead, strangely 
enough, what he would not have much valued, 
a temporal crown as the first master of 
French style and one of the greatest men 
of letters. 

The moral obstacle was his imperious- 
ness, a sharpness of self-assertion aggravated 
by physical suffering and irritated nerves. 
Pascal shows the trait by his polemical zeal 
as a convert, his insistence on his own claims 
in scientific matters, a delight in controversy, 
and impatience in the little things of life. 
In fact, he had a strong vein of egoism which 
it was his continual task to mortify. The 
exquisite Life of him by his sister Gilberte 
Périer shows how far he succeeded. He 
renounced all pleasures and cut off every- 
thing that was superfluous. This included 
a good deal; his saintly sister Jacqueline 
twits him with proscribing household brooms. 
He did everything for himself, sickly as he 
was; and, counting charity the first and most 
essential of the virtues, he devoted himself 
with what means and energy he had to suc- 
coring others. We know how he lodged a 
poor family in his own house, and when he 
was obliged to separate from them, wished to 
be carried to die in the infirmary of the poor. 
Sainte-Marthe, his Jansenist confessor, could 
say of him that he had found at last a “great 
simplicity”; and the curé of St. Btienne-du- 
Mont, who was neither a Jansenist nor a man 
of intellect, declared him humble and sub- 
missive as a child. 

The marks of his saintliness seem to have 
been mysticism, charity, and asceticism. Mr. 
Stewart is surely right in pronouncing Pascal 
a mystic, and saying that all the authentic 
marks are to be found in his ‘‘memorial,’’ 

the petit écrit plié en quatre which he always 
carried, recording his experience on the 
November night of 1654 when he underwent 
his definitive conversion. Whether “vision” 
or “‘inspiration”’ is the true word for his ex- 
perience, there is no doubt that then and 
afterward, as Mr. Stewart says, he walked in 
the enchanted garden. The ‘‘Mystére de 
Jésus,” that wonderful fragment of the Pensées 
_in which he pictures and reflects on the Agony, 
_ shows that the core of his religion was an in- 
de Pin? cade He was 


sister, Jacqueline, the ‘‘Sceur Sainte-Euphé- 
mie’’ of Port-Royal, whose entry into the con- 
vent he had at first obstructed. Jacqueline 
Pascal’s influence over her brother has been 
compared to that of Henriette Renan; but 
Jacqueline’s was thrown wholly on the side of 
religion, and Pascal owed to it his ‘‘conver- 
sion of the heart.”—The London Times. 


Literature. 


THE [ire oF ANDREW JaAcKSON. By 
John Spencer Bassett, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50.—In read- 
ing this Life of Jackson we have been struck 
with and interested in the parallelism be- 
tween his life and career and that of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Both by likeness and con- 
trast the two lives suggest each other. Both 
were born in the backwoods, both were 
early engaged in war, both studied law, 
both were elected to Congress, and both be- 
came President of the United States. Jack- 
son crushed nullification and Lincoln put an 
end to rebellion. Both served their country 
with patriotic zeal and left it a better coun- 
try because they were of it and became its 
chief executive officers. The likenesses in 
the outward events of their careers are strik- 
ing. The contrasts in their character and 
conduct are equally impressive: one was 
choleric, the other patient; one -was proud, 
the other humble; one was to the end of his 
life hopelessly ignorant of the language he 
was compelled to use, the other became the 
peerless writer of idiomatic English. Jack- 
son was a slaveholder. Lincoln emancipated 
the slaves. Jackson’s biographer speaks of 
the ‘“‘turbulent egotism’? which was some- 
times ‘‘a source of weakness as well as 
strength.” To illustrate his independence 
and daring, letters are printed relating to 
the conspiracy of Aaron Burr. Jackson had 
shown favor to one Col. Butler, for which he 
was blamed by Henry Dearborn, Secretary 
of War. Jackson wrote to him that he had 
favored Butler, thinking him to be a patriot; 
“but, Sir,” he writes, when proof shows him 
to be a traitor, “‘ I would cut his throat with 
as much pleasure as I would cut yours on 
equal testimony.” ‘This was pretty stiff lan- 
guage to be sent by an inferior officer in 
West Tennessee to the Chief of the War De- 
partment at Washington, to whom he must 
look for support and promotion. Jackson’s 
ignorance of the language he was compelled 
to use was proverbial and yet he contrived 
to carry it off with a dignity of carriage 
and conduct that made him respected even 
by the most critical of foreign diplomats. 
The late Dr. A. P. Peabody of Harvard 
College told the writer that when Jack- 
son came to Cambridge he made a speech 
in which it was perfectly evident that he 
thought the word ‘‘horticulture’’ related 
to the raising of horses. The biography 
originally published in two volumes is now 
given to the public in one volume without 
condensation of the text. 


Pusiic SPEAKING. By James Albert 
Winans. Ithaca, N.Y.: The Sewell Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.50.—Prof. Winans is pro- 
fessor of public speaking in Cornell Uni- 
versity, where he is doing good work for his 
students. It is not claimed that this book 
will make you an orator ‘while you wait,” 
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but it is carefully planned to help any in- 
telligent person who will make the most of 
its teachings to think on his feet, to control 
his mental processes, to interest audiences, 
and to increase his efficiency. It is intended 
for the man who must teach himself, and for 
college classes, and will do good service in 
these directions, but incidentally it is good 
reading for one who has no ambitions to 
become an orator or even a debater, but who 
is interested in the principles of good speaking 
and finds much of interest in the exposition 
and illustrations here given. 


Unysses S. Grant. By Lovell Coombs. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
50 cents.—A new volume in the True Stories 
of Great Americans Series calls attention 
again to the aim of the writers to get away 
from ‘“‘the dry-as-dust type of biography.” 
In such an attempt anecdote,, illustration, 
and an animated style find legitimate place 
and make the story attractive to the younger 
readers without necessarily sacrificing the 
qualities which alone can make a biography 
worth while. The book is a good example 
of the series, and matches the others both in 
the interest of subject and the successful 
treatment of facts. General Grant’s life 
was dramatic, and it provided plenty of 
incident for the biographer. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Blackest Page of Modern History is the 
title of this little book in which Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, Ph.D., tells the heartbreak- 
ing story of the Armenian massacres, and 
asks searching questions regarding the duty 
of neutral nations in the face of a tragedy so 
well attested and sufferings so unparalleled. 
It is a plain recital of occurrences, followed 
by a passionate appeal for understanding 
and action. ‘The book may be read in less 
than half an hour, but it will not so quickly 
be forgotten. It is published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. (75 cents net.) 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society 
sends out in bound volume form two years’ 
numbers of The Sailors’ Magazine and Sea- 
men’s Friend, a bright little monthly publi- 
cation, which could hardly be spared from 
the list of our exchanges. The volume is a 
storehouse of nautical lore, sea stories and 
anecdotes, stirring poetry, reports of sea- 
faring adventurers, and here and there a 
more serious article. ‘To evangelize the 
seamen of the world”’ is the duty and trust 
committed to the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, but while its aims and policies are un- 
changed, these are adjusted to suit the times 
in which people of to-day live and work. 


Books Received. 


: From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Samaritan Mary. By Sumner Locke. $1.25 net. 
From Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Story of Young Abraham Lincoln. By Wayne 


Whipple. 75 cents. 
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The Home. 


Pussy’s Winter Coat. 


In winter when the air is chill, 

And winds are blowing loud and shrill, 
All snug and warm I sit and purr, 
Wrapped in my overcoat of fur. 


In summer quite the other way,— 

I find it very hot all day, 

But human people do not care, 

For they have nice thin clothes to wear. 


And does it not seem hard to you,— 
When all the world is like a stew, 
And I am much too warm to purr, 
I have to wear my winter fur? 
—Oliver Herford. 


A Little Traveller. 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


There once lived in Old Mackinaw a little 
boy who longed to be a traveller. His home 
was a white cottage with a red roof on the 
shore of the wide blue lake. On the sunset 
side of the cottage were tall pines and straight 
young Christmas trees. 

The little hoy, whose name was John, was 
only seven years old; but his mother had told 
him so many, many stories of brave men 
who made journeys across the plains, over 
mountains, and through deserts and jungles, 
and of men who sailed away on voyages upon 
vast, unknown seas, that in his games he 
often played that he was a Viking bold, or 
Christopher Columbus, or David Livingstone 
in South Africa, or even our own Captain 
John Smith. 

In fact the little boy was extremely fond 
of playing that he was Captain John Smith, 
brave and strong, never afraid of Indians, 
never homesick for old England, but ever 
ready to defend the weak and do fearless 
deeds in the service of his king. A soap-box 
was his boat, and in that boat he sailed and 
sailed up and down the Atlantic coast, mak- 
ing discoveries, and leading his men on ex- 
ploring expeditions into the forest. Only, 
of course, the Atlantic coast was the shore 
line of his father’s lot, and the forest was 
where his mother told stories under their 
own pine trees. Perhaps the reason the 
game seemed so real was because John al- 
ways pushed the soap-box over the pebbles 
so close to the edge of the water that some- 
times the waves came ‘‘swish-swosh, swish- 
swosh,”’ against the sides of the box. 

Near by lived Captain McDougal, who 
owned a sail-boat. He called John ‘Cap- 
tain,’ and he knew that John longed to be 
a great traveller. 

One morning Captain McDougal called 
out cheerily, ‘‘Good-morning, Captain, how 
would you like to sail over to Mackinac 
Island with me and stay all night with your 
aunt and uncle, and come home with me to- 
morrow?” 

“Oh, I should like it!” exclaimed the boy. 

“Run in and ask your mother, then,” 
advised the Captain, ‘“‘because there is a 
good breeze now and we must be off. Tell 
‘her you can ship as cabin-boy on the voy- 
age.”’ 

Thus stiddenly came the little boy’s chance 
to begin his life of brave adventure; thus 
suddenly he decided to sail away from his 
mother, if she were willing. 

Yes, John’s mother told her son to go; she 


even tied his little nightie in a bundle so 
he could put it on a stick over his shoulder 
when he fared forth. You see, John brought 
the stick to his mother and explained to her 
that cabin-boys always travelled that way 
in the beginning. She also gave him a paper- 
sack filled with sandwiches and cookies, 
saying, ‘‘It will do no harm to have pro- 
visions in the hold of your ship in case you 
are wrecked on a desert island.” 

There are no desert islands in the Strait 
of Mackinaw, but the two were playing a 
game. 

“Don’t be lonely,”’ said John to his mother 
when Captain McDougal stepped into the 
boat and the sails began to flap and then 
filled with wind. No, his mother promised 
not to be lonely; she was brave, as became the 
mother of a future traveller. 

At first all went well with the voyagers, 
and John sat in the stern of the boat beside 
the Captain, happy as a Viking bold, while 
they flew before the breeze toward the beau- 
tiful island. Then, when they were two 
miles from shore, the wind ceased, and the 
sail-boat stood still with drooping sails, 
while the lake smoothed itself out and 
smoothed itself out until it stretched away 
five miles toward Mackinac Island like a sea 
of glass. 

“Looks as if we’ll wait here for a spell,’ 
remarked the Captain, which reminded John 
of a new accomplishment. 

“Can you spell ‘Jehoshaphat’?’’ he de- 
manded. 

No, the Captain couldn’t, John could; 
so for a while the two friends had fun spell- 
ing hard words. After that the Captain told 
stories and told stories until even John 
heard stories enough; still the lake was like 
glass—not a sail stirred. 

John remembered his paper-sack, so the 
two ate dinner; it was nearly noon anyway, 
as the Captain could tell by the sun. After 
dinner the Captain took out his pipe and 
smoked. John stretched out on a roll of 
canvas on the bottom of the boat and 
dreamed that he was a captive on a pirate 
ship. When he opened his eyes he thought 
for a minute that his good friend was a pirate 
captain, and he felt most uncomfortable 
until he saw white paint. Pirate ships 
were always black; Captain McDougal’s 
boat was pure white. 

Perhaps if the Captain had not been snoring 
when the little boy awoke from his nap the 
little boy might not have been homesick, 
but certain it is he no longer wished to go to 
Mackinac Island; he longed to return to his 
mother. 

John knew the story of the ancient mariner, 
and sitting there with the Captain asleep, 
with the lake like a sea of glass, made the 
boy feel as if he were a lone mariner, and, in 
sight of his own red roof, he grew more 
homesick every minute; he wondered what 
games the boys were playing on the beach 
and if his father missed him at noon. 

Finally Captain McDougal awoke and 
looked at the sun. ‘‘My lad,” said he, 
“TI believe we shall have to put off our trip 
to the island. I do not see anything to do 
but get out the oars and row home.” 

“All right, let’s do it,” agreed John, so 
glad to think he would soon be with his 
mother. He wondered what they would have 
for supper; he wondered if his dog would be 
glad to see him when he reached home; he 
wondered if the boys would gather around 


to hear about his adventure; he wondered 
if his father would tell a sail-boat story be- 
ginning ‘“‘Once, when I was a boy.” 

It developed that Captain McDougal even 
with John’s help was unable to find the oars 
and decided that he had left them in the 
boat-house. 

There they were, five miles from Macki- 
nac Island, two miles from Old Mackinaw, 
and not a ripple on the water. Captain 
McDougal couldn’t even guess what the 
wind would do. ‘‘When the breeze does 
spring up,”’ said he, ‘‘we’ll reach the island 
in less than an hour.”” Then John confessed 
that he would rather go home. He walked off 
and sat in the bow of the boat so the Captain 
wouldn’t see tears in his eyes. 

It was sunset before the wind returned, 
and when it did blow—what do you think! 
It was a strong wind from the wrong direc- 
tion,—that is, the Captain said it was the 
wrong direction, because it was blowing hard 
straight toward Old Mackinaw,—so home 
sped the sailors. 

John’s father and mother were surprised 
when, at eight o’clock that evening, in walked 
their small son with his little bundle on a 
stick over his shoulder. The boy was hun- 
gry. 

“‘T am not going on another voyage without 
you this year,’ John promised his mother — 
when she tucked him in bed that night; and 
he didn’t, but gladly travelled in the soap- 
box the rest of that season. 


The Knight of the Coasting-hill. 


“T wish I’d lived in the time when there 
were knights,’ said Eric, as mother finished 
reading the children a story of the olden time 
when knights in armor rode about doing 
brave deeds and even little boys were trained 
to be knights when they grew up. 

“T wish I could have been a knight,” 
repeated Eric, going to the window and 
looking out at the snow-covered scene. 

“Vou can be a knight now,’ answered 
his mother, going to look out the window 
at his side. ‘‘A knight, you know, is one 
who does brave deeds, who helps those 
who are smaller and weaker than himself, 
who defends the right. I see the need of a 
knight just now!’’ She looked at the hill 
in front of the house, which was covered 
with merry coasters. 

“What do you mean?” asked Eric, curi- 
ously. 

“I see those girls and those little boys 
with their sleds off by themselves because 
those big boys have pushed them out of 
the way so they can have the hill. They’re 
being so rude and rough that the girls and 
the little fellows are afraid to try to coast. 
It’s a shame!’’ Mrs. Curtis looked indig- 
nantly at a little group of small boys and girls 
huddled off to one side of the coasting-hill. 

“All right,’ exclaimed Eric, resolutely. 
“T’ll go out and try to be a knight! « It isn’t 
fair for those big boys to have the whole of — 
the coasting—just because they’re bigger 
and stronger than the others.” 

He hurried into his heavy coat and warm — 


cap, drew on his mittens, seized his sled, 


and ran out to the hill. ; 
He was welcomed’ gladly by the boys. 
“Ho, Eric! iter: on, the coast 
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, and flying down over the frozen hill, 
atin their surprise he went up to the little 
group of girls and small boys. 

“Why don’t you go down, too?” he asked 
pleasantly. 

“Oh, those big boys are so mean! ‘They 
push us and they won’t make room for us,” 
answered the girls, indignantly. 

“They won’t hurt you. I'll see that 
they don’t. You go ahead.” Eric helped 
one of the little boys drag his sled to the 
top of the hill. Several of the bigger boys, 
running up, pushed against the little fellow. 
He drew back, frightened. 

“T say, fellows,” cried Eric, hotly, ‘‘it 
isn’t fair! It isn’t right to push the little 
fellows and the girls out of the way. ‘They’ve 
as much right on this hill as we have. We 
ought to take care of them and be kind to 
them, because they’re not as big and strong 
as we are.” 

The boys gazed at him in amazement, their 
sleds upraised. 

“Sure,’’ responded Bob Wilson, the big- 
gest of all the boys. ‘‘We didn’t mean 
to push them out of the way. Of course 
they’ve as much right here as we have. 
Let the girls and the little kids have their 
fun too!” 

When Bob Wilson took a stand for any- 
thing there were always sure to be plenty of 
followers. It ended in the big boys help- 
ing the little ones to the top of the hill, start- 
ing them off so they could have a good coast, 
helping the girls, and seeing that no one 
pushed or hurt any of the smaller, weaker 
ones. It was a happy afternoon for all— 
the big boys, the girls, and the little boys. 
When Eric came in to supper, his cheeks red, 
his eyes bright, and as hungry as a hunter, his 
mother looked up, smiling. 

“YT think the knight has done a very 
good afternoon’s work,” she said. ‘“‘I hope 
you'll always remember that you can be 
just such a knight every day of your life.” 

“Tl try, mother,” answered Eric. “TI 
want to be a brave knight even if I didn’t 
live in the days when they wore armor 
and rode fiery steeds. Besides, it’s such fun 
—being a knight!”—Anne Guilbert Mahon, 
in Zion’s Herald. 


Why the Horse Whinnied. 


Adelaide was tired of shopping. Stores 
are so large, and there are so few places 
where a little girl can sit down to rest! If 
mother had been shopping in the toy de- 
partment, it would have been different; but 
sheets and pillow-cases are stupid though 
necessary. So mother left Adelaide at 
father’s office while she went back to the 
shops and sheets and pillow-cases. 

Father is an editor, and he sits at his 
desk writing, writing, always writing. When 
Adelaide was younger she supposed he was 
doing his writing lesson, as she did twice a 
week; but now she knows that he writes 
down all that happens the world over, so 
that the printers may know what to print in 
the columns of the evening paper. 

When one calls on father, one must sit 


ry sags oe ie a window, looking at pict- 
’ x magazines 


or cutting them 


of following t their example, how- 


Dae must not interrupt 


must never, never fret, not even if it is a 
quarter of an hour past luncheon-time. 

This morning Adelaide seated herself with 
the mueilage-bottle and the big desk shears 
and some lovely tissue paper rescued from 
the waste-basket, to make a dress for a lady 
doll cut out of a magazine. As she sat there 
working she heard a horse whinny in the 
street below. Some whinnies mean, ‘‘ Please, 
master, I’m tired of waiting here.’’ Others 
are ‘‘How-de-do’s” to passing horse ac- 
quaintances. Adelaide wondered what this 
one meant. 

She colored the lady doll’s eyes blue and 
her cheeks red with father’s colored pen- 
cils. Then she heard the horse talking 
again. The window was so high and the sill 
so broad that she could not see down to the 
street below. She wished she knew what 
the horse wanted. All the time Adelaide 
was making the lady doll’s gown—blue with 
a white yoke—that horse whinnied. 

-The dress was just finished—it was lovely! 
—when father laid down his work, got up 
from his chair, and asked, ‘“‘ How about 
luncheon?’’ 

The nicest part of visiting father is going 
out to luncheon with him. One goes to a 
funny little restaurant where instead of 
pictures on the wall are framed signs read- 
ing “Oysters,” ‘‘Chicken Salad,” ‘‘ Coffee 
Rolls,’ and names of other delicious dishes. 
One sits at a little round table with father 
and orders either from these sign-pictures or 
from the bill-of-fare, which is fine print and 
harder to read. 

So when father laid down his work, got 
up from his chair, and said, ‘‘How about 
luncheon?’’ Adelaide quickly laid down her 
work, slipped out of her chair, and replied, 
“ Oh, yes.” 

They went down in the elevator and 
through the large hall. As they reached 
the sidewalk that same horse whinnied again, 
and this time Adelaide knew what he was 
talking about, for she could see him. Just 
out from under his nose a fruit-vender had 
set up a stand of pears, large and yellow and 
fragrant. 

“Oh, father,” cried Adelaide, ‘‘he has been 
teasing for a pear for the longest time, and 
I heard him; but I didn’t know what he 
wanted because I couldn’t see him or the 
pears either. You poor horsey, how dread- 
ful to have all that smell and not a single 
taste!’ 

“What would we better do about it?” 
asked father, smiling. 

Adelaide considered. 

“You know, father,’ she said, ‘‘that 
while you drink your little cup of coffee 
that is just like my doll’s cups, I have a glass 
of milk and a banana or an orange or a 
peach.” 

Father remembered. 

“Now I think I will have a pear to-day, 
and, if you would just as lief, I will have it 
now and give it to horsey because he wants 
it so badly.” 

Father said he was feeling rather rich 
to-day and perhaps he might afford to treat 
both the horse and Adelaide to dessert. He 
bought two pears of the fruit-seller,—they 
were two for five cents,—and Adelaide took 
one by the stem and held it up to the horse. 
He pushed out his lips, as horses do, and seized 
the fruit inthem. While he ate it he blinked 
at Adelaide in a contented fashion. After 


|he had eaten the second pear and Adelaide 
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and her father were walking on he whinnied 
again, but this time the whinny said, “Thank 
you.’ 

“Didn’t he enjoy them!” said Adelaide. 
“T guess, if you really feel rich enough to 
afford it, I will have a pear myself while 
you drink your doll’s cup of coffee, instead 
of a banana or an orange or a peach.””— Mary 
Alden Hopkins, in Congregationalist. 


How Old-time Children Dressed. 


How would you like to carry a handker- 
chief the size of a tablecloth? A tiny Spanish 
princess did this a few centuries ago, and she 
was so proud of it that she had a great artist 
paint it into her picture when she sat for him. 

A little Princess Elizabeth of two years 
wore a beautiful cap embroidered with pearls, 
and pearl ear-rings to match. Besides, she 
wore a wonderful string of pearls about her 
neck. What a proud baby she would prob- 
ably have been had she known the worth of 
her pearls! 

Little girls once wore hoopskirts. Think 
how awkward and in the way they must 
have been when one wanted to play. 

The little folk of royalty were dressed in 
gorgeous cloths and jewels and broideries of 
gold, and you’d never think, to look at the 
beautiful garments, that they weren’t fin- 
ished beautifully on the wrong side. Lovely 
silks and velvets were lined with coarse 
muslin and stitched with heavy thread simi- 
lar to that with which we now stitch shoes. 

You will be surprised to know that little 
children wore corsets, even the boys. These 
corsets frequently had needle points at the 
front so that a child could not lean forward 
and thus become round-shouldered. A poet 
who knew much of his aunt’s childhood wrote 
about her:— 


“They braced my aunt against a board 
To make her straight and tall; : 
They laced her up, they starved her down, 
To make her light and small; 
They pinched her feet, they singed her hair; 
They_screwed it up with pins; 
Oh, never mortal suffered more 
In penance for her sins.”’ 
—Selected. 


Little Meum, who had not seen many 
summers, was given a piece of ice. After 
holding it in her mouth for a minute, she 
said, ‘‘What makes it have so much juice 


for?”’ 
Children’s Mission 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presmpent, ENDICOTT P. ee er 
Cuerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 
TREASURER, AL IN BU 

Directors: Mrs. ‘Clara B. af A “George R. Blina, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 

George My, Fos Nathaniel T. Ki der, Dudley L. Pick- 

man, Jr., M rge T. Rice William H. Slocum, Rev, 

Sydney ‘B. ind Augusta G. Willliams, M.D 
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Charity. 


EDWARD A. CHURCH. 


Mother divine, within whose tender eyes 
Beatitudes of consolation glow! 

Whose gracious lips with comfort overflow, 
Whose hand the brand of labor glorifies! 
From all that’s wonderful or great or wise 
We turn to thee with words of worship low, 
Nor if to kiss thy feet or brow we know, 
Thy holy soul wears a so human guise. 


Thou hast the lead of all the heavenly train; 
Ev’n Righteousness and Truth are left behind: 
“Be just!” they cry, but all earth’s woe and pain 
Draw from thy heart the answer—“ Nay, be kind 
Then on thy face Love writes so sweet record 

We know it not from that of Christ our Lord. 


1” 


From Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 


When the officials of the Social Welfare 
Association planned the annual convention, 
it was thought appropriate to open with 
prayer. Rev. Horace Westwood was in- 
vited to perform this office. He accepted, 
but Rev. R. M. McElheran, minister of St. 
Matthew’s Church, protested so strongly 
against a Unitarian minister doing this ser- 
vice that the Association officials cancelled 
the prayer. 

Following is an open letter on the subject 
from Dr. Westwood to Mr. McElheran: 


My Dear Sir:—For the sake of the Anglican 
Church which you love and serve and which 
we all revere; for the sake of the common 
cause of religion to which we have both 
dedicated our lives and which, each in our 
own way and according to the light which 
is given us, we are both seeking to serve; 
for your sake as well as mine; I feel it in- 
cumbent upon me to write you this letter. 

I despise all that savors of religious con- 
troversy. At all times I regard it as most 
unfortunate, since it diverts energies which 
are needed in an attempt to solve the pressing 
problems of the day. Furthermore, I think 
it tends to widen the gulf already existing 
between the masses and the organized 
forces of religion. 

Still I should be guilty of grave neglect 
did I allow your recent protest to the Social 
Welfare Association to go unnoticed. For 
myself I care nothing. For the false posi- 
tion in which it places the cause of religion 
I am deeply sorry. 

The Social Welfare Association is abso- 
lutely a public and unsectarian body. In 
asking a minister of any denomination to 
officiate at its annual meeting they were 
perfectly within their rights. The denomina- 
tional aspect did not enter in. The invita- 
tion was extended not to a Unitarian minis- 
ter as such, but to an advocate of religion 
whose emphasis has been upon social welfare, 
social righteousness, service to humanity, and 
the identification of religion with life. No 
thought of creed, doctrinal opinion, or sect 
entered in until you raised it. Once raised 
there was only one alternative open, either 
to ignore your protest and thus hurt your 
feelings, or to drop all semblance of prayer 
at their annual meeting. The latter was the 
adopted course. 

Has it not occurred to you that you have 
placed yourself in the position of violating 
one of the fundamental principles of the 
public life of our Dominion? Canada has 
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no state religion. It extends the same 
freedom of private opinion and the right of 
worship according to the dictates of con- 
science to all alike. In the sight of the 
government, Catholic and Presbyterian, 
Anglican and Jew, Methodist and Uni- 
tarian are equal. There is no distinction. 
The same principle applies to all public 
bodies. In their policy and action the ques- 
tion of denomination or of private religious 
opinion does not enter in. In making your 
protest you have violated this principle and 
have gone on record as seeking special privi- 
lege on behalf of the Anglican Church. To 
this extent you have done your body an in- 
justice, for there are those who will not hesi- 
tate to judge your private action as indicating 
the attitude of your body as a whole. 

At the present time our Empire is engaged 
in a great struggle. Many members of 
Unitarian churches, believing that by so 
doing they were serving the cause of human 
freedom and justice, democracy and inter- 
national righteousness, have enlisted; and 
many—like others—are sleeping in unknown 
graves ‘‘somewhere in France.” Will the 
fact that they are Unitarians make their 
services less valuable? One of our Canadian 
ministers has been appointed chaplain to 
one of the regiments. Will the fact that he 
is a Unitarian make him less able to succor 
the wounded and the dying? Will his 
prayers be less effective in their power to 
comfort and sustain? At the risk of being 
thought unkind, I suggest that the logic of 
your position, should lead you to enter a 
protest at Ottawa beseeching his removal. 
Would you rather the regiment go unchap- 
lained than have a Unitarian connected with 
it? I cannot believe it. 

I have no wish in this letter to defend the 
Unitarian position. I will say this, how- 
ever, that Unitarians are not interested in 
matters of creed or dogma. We are per- 
suaded that matters of opinion alone are no 
adequate test of the fitness of man to live 
the spiritual life and serve God. We be- 
lieve that the supreme test is character and 
service. The Unitarian position is summed 
up in “love to God and love to’‘man,” or, in 
the words of the old Hebrew Prophet, 
“‘He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee but 
to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” Life, after all, is 
bigger than logic, and the stream of re- 
ligious history greater than the opinions and 
doctrines of men. We living in the twentieth 
century ought to have learned this truth. 

One thing more. Many of the hymns you 
sing were written by Unitarians. Every 
time your congregation joins in that glorious 
refrain ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,’ I beg 
you to remember it was written by a Uni- 
tarian. In your hymnal you have the 
most catholic and beautiful of Christian 
hymns,— 


“Tn the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time: 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime.” 


This was written by Sir John Bowring, a 
Unitarian. One of the most beautiful hymns, 
“When the Lord of love was here 
Happy hearts to him were dear,” etc., 
was written by the famous man of letters and 


Unitarian, Stopford A. Brooke. 
I rest happy in the thought that because 
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of their Unitarian authorship you do not 
deny your congregation the joy of singing 
these hymns, and that you do not deem 
them less worthy as vehicles of praise and 
worship. 

We may not agree on matters of doctrine, 
but may we not come together on the wider 
platform of public service, social morality, 
and economic justice? Humanity needs in 
this dark hour healing hands and words of 
comfort. May we not—each in our own 
way—with brotherly love and Christian 
charity seek to meet this need? I close in 
the words and spirit of Whittier’s hymn 
(who was also a Hicksite, z.e., Unitarian, 
Quaker) ,— 


“O Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 
We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call, 
We test our lives by Thine.” 


HorAce WESTWOOD. 


—From Winnipeg Tribune. 


Samuel Sewall Greeley. 


Mr. Greeley, who recently died in Win- 
netka, Ill, at the age of ninety-two, is 
worthy of notice in these columns because 
at ninety-two he was the oldest living grad- 
uate of Harvard College, the sole survivor 
of the founders of Unity Church in Chicago, 
one of the few survivors of those who sat 
under the ministry of Dr. Channing in Boston. 
He studied to be a surveyor and civil engi- 
neer, and. after some changes in occupation 
he settled down to work the rest of his life 
among the men who were building the great 
city of Chicago. He was one of the young 
men who founded Unity Church and called 
Robert Collyer to be its minister. He and 
Collyer were contemporaries in age, and fa- 
miliar friends. To Collyer he was always 
“Sam Greeley.’’ His father was Deacon 
Greele who served under Dr. Channing in 
the old Federal Street Church. It was he, 
I suppose, who was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1802. In order to make the spell- 
ing of his name correspond with the sound 
of it, after he went to Chicago, Mr. Greele 
added a “‘y”’ to his name. He was not spe- 
cially active in religious affairs in the confer- 
ences of the West, but in Unity Church, 
of which he was for many years secretary, 
all visiting ministers knew him as the stead- 
fast supporter of Robert Collyer. 

He was a man of high culture, cherishing 
always the best literary ideals. When he 
died Dr. Collyer left to his old friend his d 
rare volume of Arthur Young’s “‘Travels in 
France.” He was contemptuous of shams 
of every description. Some one criticised 
a house that he had built because it lacked 
ornament. His reply was that there was not 
a foot of ‘‘tin stone’’ in the building. Metal 
imitations were then the fashion. 

He said that the happiest days of the 
church were in the little old brown meeting- 
house which they occupied before the stately 
Unity Church was built and crowds were 
attracted by the personality and preaching 
of Robert Collyer, When the great fire left 
Chicago a desolation, with but one house 
standing in Collyer’s parish, fifty thousand — 
dollars was subscribed in the East, and other 
sums added to restore and enlarge Unity 
Church. As half the parishioners were — 
ruined and never settled down to live 
‘in Chicago, the rebuilding? was’ ni 


jew . ® ’ 

Mr. Greeley said it would have been much 
better to take the insurance and build a small 
church adapted to their needs. It was im- 
possible after the fire to fill Unity Church, 
which seated 1,500 people. Had Mr. Gree- 
ley’s advice been taken, Collyer would have 
begun again with a small but growing con- 
gregation and would probably have remained 
to the end of his life to be the grand old man 
of Chicago. 

The report of the Vice Commission of 
Chicago shows that the neighborhood of 
Unity Church on the North Side, and the 
Church of the Messiah, where Brooke Her- 
ford ministered, on the South Side, have be- 
come desolate in morals and social respec- 
tability. Unity Church sold for less than a 
quarter of its cost, as a monument to the sad 
changes which have occurred in that part of 
the city. Mr. Greeley abandoned his attrac- 
tive home and moved to Winnetka. G.B. 


Charles E. St. John, D.D. 


Addressing the Philadelphia League, Mrs. 
Mary B. Davis spoke as follows :— 


As my association with Mr. St. John and 
his work doubtless began before that of most 
of you here, it seems fitting that I should re- 
call it at this time. In 1891 the new Unita- 
rian movement had been started in Pittsburgh, 
and Mr. St. John was called, following his 
pastorate at Northampton, Mass., to be 
minister of the young society; and with a 
spirit of hope and determination he under- 
took the arduous work. 

At a Conference held in Philadelphia soon 
afterward Mr. St. John with so much ear- 
nestness presented the need of a church that 
a lady at once gave a contribution of $1,000, 
and Dr. Hale said that we must realize 
that this church was being started in a State 
which was in the “‘iron grasp of Presbyterian- 
ism,’’ and it must be helped. Interest was 
aroused, especially in the Middle States, 
and The Alliance saw its opportunity. 
In looking over my Alliance notes I find this 
record :— 

“Tn July, 1891, after a visit to Pittsburgh 
of the Corresponding Secretary and Direc- 
tor for Eastern New York, six ladies met and 
formed the Alliance branch. They speak 
of themselves as a little band willing to work! 
They had two meetings before they separated 
for the summer. In October, 1891, Mr, St. 
John was installed as minister, and the 
Alliance was reorganized. Miss Lyman 
was made secretary both of the church and 
the Alliance. In 1893, in response to an 
appeal sent out to the branches, about $700 
was given to the Pittsburgh church.” 

The growth of the church came through 
the distribution of tracts as well as Mr. St. 
John’s earnest words, and I have a note that 
one of Mr. St. John’s listeners was so much 
impressed with a sermon that he had it 
printed at his own expense and sent to two 
thousand persons. In 1894 Mrs. St. John 
was made president of the branch, and ably 
assisted in all church work. 

Mr. St. John became secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association in 1900. 
During that time he travelled all over the 

try, ber Sate ministers, and 
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word of counsel was often sought by the 
Board of The Alliance. 

Mr. St. John had marked characteristics, 
—great frankness, fearlessness, and earnest- 
ness,—and he was always true to his high 
ideals. He has been called the ‘St. Paul of 
our denomination,’ and with the fire of the 
evangelist he carried our message where 
duty demanded. 

He was 


‘‘One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.”’ 


Of his ministry here you know better than 
I. These latter days we have all watched 
with anxiety his failing strength, and mar- 
velled at his courage; but the end came sooner 
than we expected. Still, not the end—for 
such a personality as his lives on, and we can 
only show by our faithfulness and courage 
that we have profited by his example. 


“Were a star quenched on high, 

For ages would its light 

Still travelling downward from the sky 
Shine on our mortal sight. 

So when a good man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.”’ 

M. B. D. 


Che Cnitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


An Essay in Aggressive Pacifism. 


FRANK C. DOAN, PH.D. 


Most people assume that the only alterna- 
tive to armed resistance is a sort of passive 
non-resistance. Either we must get ready 
to meet an invading force with a repelling 
force or else we can just sit back helplessly 
and wait for something dreadful to happen— 
see our buildings destroyed, our male children 
maimed, our women ravished. And so the 
pacifist is apt to be looked upon with a 
certain contempt these days. Witness that 
preposterous film ‘‘The Battle-Cry of Peace’’ 
(sic!) and a multitude of popular magazine 
cartoons in which the peacemaker is made up 
to look like an ill-bred cross between a sheep 


and a goat. 


All this seems to take well in the present 
state of the public mind, but just the same 
it is shallow, skin-deep caricature of the 
world’s real pacifists. The peace movement 
has always been aggressive at heart—fostered 
and led by the great rebels of history. True, 
the movement has usually enlisted a few 
timid souls and a few impractical dreamers 
in its rank and file, but these are no more 
representative of the real nerve and spirit of 
pacifism than Mr. Roosevelt’s bad temper is 
fairly representative of the “preparedness” 
movement to-day. Read up on pacifism and 
you will encounter some of the most uncom- 
promising and aggressive spirits the world 
has ever known. 

Take Jesus of Nazareth for one. Look 
at him in the light of his time—a leader of 
sedition against Rome, and a man whose 
open contempt for the Sanhedrin crowd 
amounted to blasphemy in their sight. 
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When he “set his face steadfastly to go to 
Jerusalem,” it was to lead a throng of un- 
armed, undisciplined peasants up against 
the greatest armament in the world; and he 
knew it. In all this he may have been a fool, 
a dreamer, an “impossible,” a madman; 
but he was not a “‘bearded lady”’ (to use a 
phrase I heard drop the other night from the 
thick lips of Hudson Maxim), nor a “fat 
coward’”’ (to use Mr. Roosevelt’s favorite 
epithet). One wonders in passing what the 
accusation of obesity adds to the weight 
of abuse the Colonel keeps heaping upon 
the pacifist’s defenceless head! 

Or take Tolstoi for another. This man 
for years spread the spirit of absolute non- 
resistance among the Russian peasantry; 
he counselled them for Christ’s sake to refuse 
to take up arms for the Czar’s sake. Don’t 
you suppose he knew what he was doing, 
and that it put him in great danger of secret 
assassination? 

Those men, remember, ate typical of the 
pacifist’s spirit. The most reckless and 
turbulent men in the history of the world 
have been its peacemakers. To champion 
a losing cause, to suffer insults, to run the 
risk of crucifixion and assassination, as Jesus 
and Tolstoi did, and yet to go on unafraid 
and unashamed; to go on with a perfect 
self-restraint when your whole brute ancestry 
is crying out within you for blood and 
vengeance; to go on your way, steadfastly 
refusing to meet hatred with hatred, or 
violence with violence,—all this requires a 
wealth of moral courage beside which the 
drummed-up courage of the militarist looks 
pretty cheap and tawdry. And it is, we may 
as well admit in passing, a test under which 
even Jesus himself broke down twice during 
that last turbulent and disastrous week in 
Jerusalem. 


The pacifist found wanting in nerve and 
courage,—a sort of pussy-footed idiot, afraid 
of his own shadow? God! I only wish that 
this nation, which is soloud these days in its 
professions of peaceful intentions toward the 
other nations of the world, would catch some- 
thing of the real nerve of pacifism,—even a 
tincture of the blood that went pounding 
through the broken hearts of men like Jesus 
and Tolstoi. 

What if, as a nation, we should follow boldly 
in their steps, go right out into the open and 
cry out in a loud voice: ‘‘Give ear, O ye 
nations of the earth! Behold us; we are 
going to disarm!—to disarm, we tell you, 
right here before your very eyes!—to disarm, 
all alone, and first of all among the great 
nations of the world! We, who have been so 
long in darkness, have seen a great light, a 
vision by night. And, lo! before our hor- 
rified eyes the bayonets of the nations have 
appeared like so many elongated claws of 
panthers; and their poison-gas, it was as 
the venom with which a serpent strikes its 
foe. Thenceforth we are through with the 
tooth and claw and fang of our crafty, crawl- 
ing ancestors. No more fleets of dread- 
noughts for us; no more schools of sub- 
marines, and flocks of airships, and tanks of 
poison-gas. From this day forth we fight 
with a mightier weapon, even the naked, 


flaming sword of God’s eternal justice, right- 
eousness, and love.” What if—? What 
if—? 


This for a beginning. Then what if we 
should go ahead and instead of allowing 
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the war funds to slip into the “pork barrels”’ 
we should take these vast sums of money 
and expend them in positive measures of 
peace? If only we had the courage! 

For the cost of building and keeping 
afloat a single battleship of 26,000 tons we 
could build a Palace of Peace in every one 
of the fourteen great capitals of the world, 
at acost of $200,000 each, and each with an 
endowment of $300,o00o—visible emblems the 
world over of the downright courage of our 
conviction of peace! What if—? Or for 
the cost of one such battleship we could 
build two great libraries, like the Congres- 
sional Library; we could put one up, say, 
at the entrance to New York Harbor, and 
the other, say, at the entrance to San 
Francisco Harbor. ‘These national libraries 
we could fill with foreign literature, the New 
York Library to specialize in German books 
and newspapers which the Imperial Govern- 
ment had suppressed in Germany, and the 
San Francisco Library by the same token 
to specialize in the same brand of Japanese 
literature. What if—? Or for the cost 
of one such battleship we could reclaim 
twenty-four thousand acres of arid land in 
the Salt River Valley and open it all to 


German and Japanese homesteaders, thus 


providing homes for eight thousand families, 
—surely an aggressive way to meet the sup- 
posed Prussic peril and yellow peril! What 
if—? 

Or what if in the years of peace follow- 
ing the Spanish-American War (so-called!) 
we had built three Panama Canals and given 
them outright to all the nations of the world. 
We could have done this for the increased 
cost ($1,072,000,000)—the ‘‘increased cost,” 
mind you!—of armed peace during the eight 
years following that so-called war. Or by 
putting this sum of money out at four per 
cent. interest we could have provided pen- 
sions of $1,000 every year forever for 42,800 
mothers of foreign-born babies, future Ameri- 
can citizens. What if—? 

Think what we could do with the four 
hundred and fifty-odd millions we now expend 
annually on our army and navy. Any one 
can figure out to suit himself any number 
of ‘‘moral equivalents’? for which this 
annual preparedness budget could be spent. 
One example will be sufficiently impressive: 
we could endow 1,800,000 scholarships of 
$500 a year. In other words, we could 
educate about twelve times as many students 
as there actually were, all told, in the five 
hundred leading universities and colleges and 
technical schools of this country in 1908. 
And since these scholarships would be met by 
funds which we would otherwise have used in 
preparation for defence against a foreign 
invasion, how would it do to give the pref- 
erence in every case to foreign or foreign- 
born applicants? 

Or (best of all, as I see it) what if we 
should use our present defence money in 
aiding and abetting the democratic move- 
ments already to be found in every king- and 
czar-ridden country of the world? A world 
movement for democracy—a democracy 
known to be fostered by funds which this 
great American democracy is now spending 
in cowardly preparation for defence! What 
if—? If only we had the courage! 

_ Cowardly preparation for defence, I call it! 
Cowardly! It doesn’t take any courage to 
arm yourself. The panther sharpening his 
claws, the serpent secreting his venom, may 
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be doing a very prudent and wise thing,— 
I’m not saying he isn’t; but I am saying 
that he doesn’t cut a very brave figure under 
the sun. 

This nation’s preparation for war betrays 
a lack of national courage. As a nation we 
have not got the moral courage of our demo- 
cratic convictions. We are afraid lest our 
democratic institutions should not prevail 
against the institutions: of an imperial in- 
vader, and lest our democratic spirit should 
yield under the oppression of an alien Kultur. 
As if the country had not been peacefully in- 
vaded for years by millions of aliens from all 
lands! Has all this immigration hindered our 
democracy? Not yet. As if our American 
scholars had not for years gone abroad to 
study, and there sat at the feet of alien masters 
and partaken of their culture (most of all, of 
the German Kultur)! Wave our institutions, 
then, lost anything of their democratic spirit? 
Not much. Any American  university- 
trained man who can think back as far as 
his student days will tell you what the 
American student does to the professor who 
on his return from Germany begins to ape 
the manners and methods of the Herr 
Geheimrat under whom he has been training! 

Why, if worse came to worst and they 
set up a “Reichstag”? in Washington, it 
wouldn’t be long before we should have set 
up a counter-government, say, in Chicago, 
which with the co-operation of the German 
Social Democrats would still perpetuate our 
democratic spirit and institutions in the land, 
and an industrial organization which by 
strikes and sabotage and similar measures 
would make Germany’s imperial designs 
upon our American industries unprofitable 
and impracticable. 

Worse wouldn’t come to the worst. But 
if it did, our American democracy could 
and would survive even the shock of an 
alien imperialism. You haven’t conquered a 
people when you have taken possession of a 
few of their public buildings and wrung 
from them a little of their wealth. Witness 
Belgium. 

The trouble is, we American people haven’t 
got the courage to put our democracy to any 


real test. 
(To be concluded.) 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The first observance of ladies’ night after 
an interval of nearly twenty years by the 
Boston Unitarian Club brought together a 
company of over four hundred members and 
guests at the Hotel Somerset, Friday evening, 
March 10. Ex-President William Howard 
Taft was the guest and principal speaker of 
the evening, taking ‘‘The Monroe Doctrine” 
as his subject. At the reception before the 
dinner, Mr. Taft was assisted in receiving 
by Hon. George H. Ellis, president of the 
Club, Mrs. Ellis, and Rev. and Mrs. Samuel 
A. Eliot. After dinner, which was served in 
the ball-room, President Ellis welcomed the 
guests in a few cordial words, assuring the 
ladies that they would not have to wait 
twenty years for another invitation from the 
Club. Following a custom just established 
by the governing board of the Club, to have 
a word from headquarters at each meeting, 
in order to keep the members in closer touch 
with denominational work, President Eliot 
of the American Unitarian Association gave 


the greetings of the association to Mr. Taft, 
“a sturdy, loyal, and magnanimous Uni- . 
tarian.””. He especially urged the members 
in their travels to strange cities to follow 
Mr. Taft’s example and seek out the Uni- 
tarian churches and give their fellow- 
workers the cheer of their personal interest. 

Mr. Taft’s address was heard with keen 
interest, and heartily applauded, especially his 
references to the Mexican situation, made 
timely by the news of Villa’s invasion of 
New Mexico the same day. 

“Tn our policy of watchful waiting,’ he 
said, ‘‘we have neither watched nor waited.” 
Of Villa, he declared that ‘‘the sooner his 
fangs are drawn, the better.” The address 
will be printed in next week’s Register. 


The Alliance. 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held March to, Miss Bancroft 
in the chair. The attendance was twenty- 
six. It is a great satisfaction to welcome 
two more Junior Alliances, Westboro, Mass., 
and Richmond, Va. 

Continued good work was reported by the 
Southern Circuit committee. Mrs. Peterson 
has been asked to visit the places in the 
Florida circuit where Charles W. Stanton of 
Kentucky is temporarily at work, Mr. 
McHale having joined Mr. Conner of 
Gardner, Mass., in his preaching mission in 
Florida. Mrs. Peterson will attend the 
sessions of the Southern Conference, April 
25-27, in Richmond, and will visit her 
branches at the same time. Rev. J. L. 
Robinson will go to the Southern Confer- 
ence, and the executive board will be repre- 
sented there by Mrs. Davis, who will also 
visit branches. 

The treasurer noted the nearness of May 
first, by which time it is hoped all appeals 
will have been answered. Money has been 
forwarded to the Protestant minister at 
Brussels from the amount contributed for 
war relief. 

The name of Mrs. Stephen A. Tucker has 
been placed In Memoriam by the Milton, 
Mass., branch, and the names of Miss Helen 
E. Robinson and Mrs. Lydia A. Wright 
by the branch at Concord, N.H., with which 
this memorial fund started. 

The endowment fund is now over ten 
thousand dollars. A generous gift was re- 
ported from the society at Fitzwilliam, N.H., 
which has never been connected with The 
Alliance, and one from the son of a former 
branch president and devoted worker, in 
memory of his mother. The committee be- 
lieves that similar gifts would come from 
many sources if the matter were presented to 
Unitarians, men and women, as .an invest- 
ment, for it is a permanent fund, the income 
from which will yearly help to forward the 
great missionary adventure of which The Al- 
liance has a vision. 

The committee on May Meetings re- 
ported that arrangements have been made 
to hold the platform meeting of The Alliance, 
May 22, 1916, in Tremont Temple. For y 
several years the Monday afternoon meeting — 
of Anniversary Week has been overcrowded. 
Twice an overflow meeting was attemp 
without great success. This year there 
be room for all. Addresses will be giv 
by Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, Mrs. 
Be Davis, Bey Samuel R. Mi: 


After” reports ‘and isis there will be a 
missionary conference. In the afternoon a 
presentation of Cheerful Letter and Post- 
office Mission work will be followed by 
general discussion. 

The committee on the Fifield Memorial 
reported that the money contributed is at 
interest and will be used when the right 
place for the proposed memorial has been 
determined. 

The resignation of Mrs. Gates of Westboro 
as director for Massachusetts was received 
and accepted with regret. 

The board put on record its sense of the 
great loss our whole denomination has sus- 
tained in the death of Rev. Charles E. St. 
John, and ordered a letter of sympathy to 
be sent to Mrs. St. John. - 

The next meeting will be held April 14, 
when reports are due from the Western 
branches. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Field Ne Notes. 


Los Angeles, Cal—‘‘I am happy to re- 
port that our Young People’s Society, 
although small in number, is very much 
alive. We have religious meetings every 
other Sunday evening, with some member 
of the Society as leader. The meeting is 

- opened by the singing of a hymn and re- 
sponsive reading; then there are selections 
pertaining to the subject of the evening. 
The subjects we have had were ‘Christmas,’ 
‘New Year’s Customs,’ ‘The Twenty-second 
Psalm,’ ‘Proverbs,’ etc. Before the holidays 
we had meetings every other Tuesday, 
when we had a study of the short story. 
At Christmas-time we gave an entertain- 
ment and used the money we made toward 
filling baskets for worthy families and sent 
a donation to a nursery that is our pet 
charity. We have had three entertain- 
ments since the summer vacation: a Hallow- 
e’en Party, given after an Alliance dinner; 
an evening with the operas, when the story 
of the operas was briefly told and each 
illustrated by selections on the Victrola; 
and a living picture. In February we had a 
Dickens Party with one hundred and twenty 
characters represented; the story of the 
books, as far as the characters represented, 
was told, and the characters were intro- 
duced in groups. Each story was told by 
a different person in her own way, thus 
giving variety. There were no waits; as 
one group moved off the stage, the next 
went to its place behind the scenes. There 
were many beautiful costumes, and the 
characters were taken by young and old. 
This was pronounced by the audience the 
most successful entertainment we have ever 
held. Our next one is to be a musicale given 
by the talent in our own church and Sunday- 
school. We are soon to have a week-end 
house party at the beach cottage of one of 
our church members, for the girls, and will 

invite those of the congregation who wish 

to go, taking lunch and going there for a 

ic after the Sunday service. Autos and 

-Cé et us there at the beach, 


ill | canyons. 


We will have one or two moon- 
.| light frolics in some of our city parks. Our 
pet charity is the nursery connected with 
the Maternity Cottage which was started 
by our Women’s Alliance several years ago. 
The Alliance expects us to furnish the en- 
tertainment after their dinners. Our church 
works in perfect harmony, as the officers of 
the church, the Women’s Alliance, and the 
Young People’s Society always consult each 
other and arrange the meetings so there will 
be no conflict, each feeling free to call on 
the other for help when it is needed.” 

Washington, D.C.—‘While we are the 
same body of people which formerly consti- 
tuted the Young People’s Religious Union of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church in this city, some 
few years ago we changed our name to 
Liberal Religious Union, so as to include 
people of all ages.” 

Sanford, Me—‘‘We are getting along 
very well with our Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, or ‘Channing Fraternity.’ 
Our only trouble is in having no adequate 
place to hold socials where we can raise 
money for speakers, dues to the central 
Young People’s Religious Union, etc. It is 
the young people who greatly feel the need 
of a church building or parish house.” 

Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass.—The 
George F. Pratt Society heard an address 
recently by Ex-Senator Burbank on “‘ Politi- 
cal Efficiency.” ‘‘Miss Belle Witt, recently 
returned from the Royal Conservatory of 
Music, Leipzig, Germany, is giving her ser- 
vices Sunday evenings in the choral practice 
for the George F. Pratt Society.” 

Montclair, N.J.—‘Our activities have 
been mainly along organization lines. That 
is, we are trying to get the Unity Players 
into shape for their first performance by 
local talent, which will take place early in 
March and comprise three short plays. 
The actors are taken from among the dif- 
ferent churches, not just our own, and it 
is the hope of the leaders in this movement 
that we may have a community body in- 
stead of Unity Players. Great interest is 
being taken in the new organization, es- 
pecially since we had two separate groups of 
outside actors present plays in the church 
under the auspices of the Unity Players.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Rev. John Nicol Mark is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for a probationary 
period of six months, ending September 9, 
1916. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Robert F. Leavens, Committee for New Eng- 
land. 


The Rey. George Archibald Mark is hereby 
commended to the ministers and churches of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for a probationary 
period of six months, ending September 9, 
1916. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Robert F. Leavens, Committee for New 
England. 


On March 19, at the Sunday vespers held 
regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. Charles T. Billings of 
Belmont will preach. A Quiet Hour is 


|held in this church at 4.30 each Wednesday | A 
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afternoon. Rev. Carl G. Horst of Wollas- 
ton will preach on March 22. 


The Post-office Mission workers of the 
Middle States and Canada and all others 
interested will meet at Unitarian head- 
quarters, 104 East 2oth Street, New York, 


; Deaths. 


REV. WILLIAM R. LORD. 


The recent death of Rev. William R. Lord of Dover, 
Mass., one of the best known and most beloved ministers 
of our Unitarian fellowship, and a faithful member of this 
Ministerial Union, has filled us, his friends and fellow- 
workers, with profound sorrow that we shall behold his 
face no more, nor again listen to his high-minded and 
loving counsels at our future gatherings. 

We shall ever cherish the memory of his pure and radiant 
presence among us, his ardor for truth and personal and 
national righteousness, for social justice, for the uplift 
of the enslaved and-oppressed, for the dumb creation, and 
for humane international relations. 

It gives us increased faith in the worth and quickening 
power of our religion to know that it can produce such 
a life and inspire such a service as were manifest in William 
R. Lord. 


CHARLES E. ST. JOHN, D.D. 


At the meeting of the Philadelphia League held in the 
Girard Avenue Church, March 3, the following resolution 
was offered by Mrs. Mary B. Davis:— 


The Philadelphia League desires to express its deep 
sorrow at the sudden death of the beloved pastor of the 
First Church of Philadelphia, which has brought a sense 
of irreparable loss to us all. The consecration, earnestness, 
and missionary zeal of Dr. St. John entitled him to be 
called, as he often was, the “St. Paul of our denomination,” 
and his name will always be associated with this church, 
as well as with our missionary work throughout the country. 

We would offer our deep sympathy to Mrs. St. John 
and her family in this hour of their loneliness and sorrow. 


The members of the Ministerial Union desire to place 
on record their sincere regret at the recent loss by death 
from the Unitarian ministry of the Rev. Charles E. St. 
John, D.D., pastor of the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. St. John was a man of profound religious convictions 
and high moral and spiritual ideals. His pure, heroic life, 
his faithful and eloquent ministry, his scholarly attain- 
ments, and his remarkable devotion to the missionary ex- 
tension of Unitarian Christianity upheld the loftiest tradi- 
tions of our religious fellowship, and deserve our reverent 
and grateful recognition. We extend to his bereaved 
family our profound sympathy, and the assurance that 
we shall ever treasure his memory, and be inspired to 
more earnest endeavors in our public and private careers 
by his example. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


[Ae OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 
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on March 27, at 2.15 p.m. As this is the 
last meeting before the summer vacation a 
full attendance is requested in order that 
plans for next year’s work may be discussed. 


Speakers at the noonday services of King’s 
Chapel next week will be: Monday, March 
20, Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Nashua, 
N.H.; Tuesday, Rev. W. A. Hill, Baptist 
Church, Medford; Wednesday, Rev. Le Roy 
W. Coons, D.D., First Universalist Church, 
Haverhill; Thursday, Vice-Principal Charles 
H. Dickinson, Calhoun School, Alabama; 
Friday, President Albert Parker Fitch, D.D., 
Andover Theological Seminary; Saturday, 
musical service, Mr. Lang organist. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany: The pulpit mes- 
sage has been elevating and inspiring through 
all these winter months, and the work of the 
various organizations has been full of inter- 
est. The Alliance has found the study 
of the historic churches of Boston well worth 
while. On February 22 a special meeting 
was held according to a custom instituted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ames, that the church 
may be kept open on this great holiday. 
Mrs. Anna May Peabody gave a paper upon 
Abby Williams May, the great educator, 
who was the first president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Conference. Mrs. Mary May 
Eliot and Miss Eleanor G. May added words 
of appreciation of this gifted aunt, whose 
life has meant so much to the advance- 
ment of womanhood. ‘The Social Club has 
had two Shakespeare evenings, a patriotic 
celebration, and an evening on the ‘‘Single 
Tax.” <A flourishing Home Department 
meets twice a month, which includes a Home 
Correspondence Club. Rev. William C. 
Gannett, D.D., addressed the Home and 
School Conference on Religious Education 
in the Home on ‘‘Father’s Right,’ and called 
forth much interesting discussion. The 
Charles Gordon Ames Brotherhood has had 
a lively debate on the subject of ‘“Pre- 
paredness.’”’ The young people have been 
active in the Disciples School with its vari- 
ous clubs. The Guild is studying Great 
Leaders, and the subject in March is ‘‘Charles 
W. Eliot.” The Lend-a-Hand Club is prepar- 
ing the play ‘‘The Unknown Guest.” <A 
reunion of the “old-time Lend-a-Hand Club”’ 
brought thirty of the older young people 
together for a happy evening, which proved 
significant of future activities. March 21 
promises a Spring Festival of the Neighbor- 
hood. The Social Service Committee has 
been active in its several groups of work, 
helping the Associated Charities of Dis- 
trict 16, the Robert Gould Shaw House, the 
North End Union, the Commission for the 
Blind, and the work of school visitors. At 
the Social Service Class, Mr. William H. 
Lewis, Miss Ethel M. Renely, Miss Anna King, 
Miss Annie A. Noyes, Mrs. Robert A. Woods, 
and Prof. Emily G. Balch have been the 
speakers. All interest centres now on the 
75th anniversary of the. church, to be 
celebrated in April. The week from the 
gth to the 16th inclusive has been set apart 
as the centre of celebration, and during this 
time there will be open meetings of the Dis- 
ciples Guild, the Charles Gordon Ames | 
Brotherhood, The Alliance, and the Social | 
Club. There will be a culminating religious 
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service on Sunday the 16th. An invitation 
will be sent to all our churches, and it is 
hoped that many friends will come to the 
meetings and join in the spirit of congratu- 
lation that this free church, supported by the 
voluntary offerings of rich and poor, strongly 
congregational and social in principle, has 
held its simple services for seventy-five 
years, free from debt, and free to give to 
others. The church has had in its seventy- 
five years of life three ministers: James 
Freeman Clarke, its founder, for forty-seven 
years; Charles Gordon Ames, for twenty-three 
years; Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, for five 
years. It faces the next quarter-century 
with cheerful courage, and believes that the 
church of Clarke, Ames, Andrew, Julia 
Ward Howe, Abby W. May, Mary Hemen- 
way, and a shining host of others, will con- 
tinue to draw to itself noble souls to meet 
together for the worship of God _and the 
service of man. Mr. Rihbany’s sermons for 
April will lead up to the anniversary celebra- 
tion. They will be announced in due season. 


East Lexincron, Mass.—Second Parish 
(Unitarian): Rev. John Nicol Mark was in- 
stalled as minister, March 12. Mr. Mark 
is a special student at the Tufts Theological 
School, where he and his two brothers were 
ordained to the ministry in February. He 
will be graduated in June. This is his first 
pastorate, and the installation was signalized 
by the part taken by his brothers. Dr. 
George William Bell of Stoneham gave the 
invocation, and Rev. Thomas Montgomery 
Mark of Marblehead led in the responsive 
Psalm. The Scripture lesson was read by 
the other brother, Rev. George Archibald 
Mark of Danvers. Prof. Henry Wilder Foote 
of Harvard University preached the installa- 
tion sermon. Rev. John Mills Wilson, pastor 
of the Lexington First Parish (Unitarian) 
Church, offered the prayer of installation. 
The right hand of fellowship was given by 
Dr. Joseph P. MacCarthy of Waltham. Rey. 
Frederic Gill of Arlington made the address 
to the minister, and the address to the people 
was delivered by Rev. Harold Lionel Pickett 
of Hudson, late pastor of the church. 
Charles H. Spaulding of East Lexington ex- 
tended the welcome of the parish, Edwin A. 
Bayley the welcome of the town, and Alonzo 
E. Locke the welcome from the First Parish 
(Unitarian) Church, Lexington. Mr. Mark 
is a native of Scotland, having been born in 
Airdrie, near Glasgow. He came to this 
country in 1911, and prepared for the minis- 
try in the Meadville Theological School and 
the Allegheny College at Meadville. Three 
years ago he came to Tufts. For two sum- 
mers he supplied in the Universalist church 
pulpit at Lempster, N.H., and more recently 
had charge of the Universalist church at 
Maplewood. 


HunNTINGTON, W. VA.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. J. R. Pennington: This Society has 
moved into new quarters and now oc- 
cupies a beautiful auditorium, just com- 
pleted, in the Huntington Hotel. The 
Society has begun a Paragraph Pulpit ser- 
vice in one of the two papers of Huntington, 
and has opened a Post-office Mission branch, 
and with the Charleston church, which is 


also in charge of Mr. Pennington, intends at]. 


an early date to have a Women’s Alliance. 
It was decided at the Sunday evenings 
meeting to give the Paragraph Pulpit to 


only one paper. Mr. Pennington ad- 
dressed a letter to each paper asking for rates. 
One paper said that they would make a 
special rate, because they thought the new 
Unitarian movement deserved it. The other 
paper said that they would accept the Uni- 
tarian matter with the understanding that 
it was to be ‘‘clean and non-libellous.”” The 
editor of this paper was converted by Billy 
Sunday last year when Sunday was in West 
Virginia. A board of ten trustees has been 
elected, consisting of representative citi- 
zens of Huntington, who have accepted the 
honor conscious of their tasks and deter- 
mined to help the minister put this church 
to the front. The chairman is Dr. H. A. 
Brandenburg, a famous physician in this 
section of the country, and the treasurer is 
M. J. Ferguson, one of the leading bankers 
of West Virginia. Mr. Pennington has been 
offered the pastorate for another year. Under 
his administration the church has been freed 
from debt and has a surplus for extensive 
advertising. Mr. Pennington is beginning 
a series of sermons dealing with Unitarian 
affirmations suited to a missionary post. 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
J. T. Fitzgerald: The Lynchburg church is 
in her third year, gradually growing in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favor with God 
and man. The congregation on Sunday 
morning numbers from twenty to fifty. 
The Sunday-school, numbering about fifty. 
is insurance against the lack of members in 
the future. Mr. Fitzgerald is preaching a 
series of sermons on False Doctrines, and 
the Harm they have Done, with the fol- 
lowing topics: ‘‘Extreme Other-worldliness,”’ 
“Be Content with your Lot,” ‘False Sub- 
mission to the Will of God,’ ‘‘Infallibil- 
ity of the Bible,’ ‘‘Vicarious Atonement.”’ 
Mr. Fitzgerald, with the assistance of Rev. 
J. M. Seaton, that brave pioneer, is now 
launching the movement at Bedford, Va. 
He preached in the Courthouse there Sun- 
day evening, March 5, to about fifty people. 
He will probably preach twice a month in. 
Bedford in “‘his hired house.”’ 


SEATTLE, WaAsH.—University Unitarian 
Chapel, John C. Perkins, D.D.: Sunday, 
February 20, was an exceedingly pleasant 
day, not only because it was warm and sunny, 
but at that time the new chapel was dedi- 
cated. Over two hundred persons gathered 


| to listen to the addresses of ministers from 


both coasts. Music interspersed the ser- 
vices and preceded the invocation by Rev. 
Harold E. B. Speight of Berkeley, Cal. Prof. 
Edwin A. Start, president of the board of 
trustees, reviewed the history of the organi- 
zation of the church three years ago and 
paid tribute to Eastern friends who have 
generously made possible the attractive 
chapel. He predicted that Dr. Crothers, 
who preached the sermon at the dedication 
of the lot last August and the dedicatory 
sermon on this occasion, would be present 
to perform the same office a few years hence 
for the completed church edifice. Prof. Start 
ended with a eulogy to Dr. Perkins, whose 
energy has been a great factor in the work. 


POINT BREEZE. 
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be Rev. 
read the Scripture; the prayer of dedica- 
tion was offered by Rev. William G. Eliot 
of Portland, Ore. Addresses by Rev. J. D. O. 
Powers of the First Church of Seattle, Rev. 
William Day Simonds of Oakland, Cal., a 
former pastor of the First Church, and by 
Mr. Charles Murdock, the field secretary, 
followed. The sermon by Dr. Crothers of 
Cambridge was forceful and impressive. 
After congregational singing of the hymn 
composed by Mr. Edward J. Harding for 
the dedication last summer, Dr. Perkins 
pronounced the dedication and benediction, 
concluding a service lasting almost two and 
a half hours, but which was all too short for 
the interested audience, many of whom were 
standing. The chapel has been described be- 
fore, but not the pulpit and lectern, used for 
the first time at the dedication. Both are 
of richly carved oak, designed artistically. 
The pulpit is the gift of Mrs. John Carroll 
Perkins as a memorial to her aunt, Mrs. 
Sarah E. Hooper, whose memory lives in 
the hearts of Unitarians in the East. Mrs. 
Margaret Morton of Plymouth presented 
the lectern in memory of her deceased sister, 
Miss Maria Morton. This little sister church 
now has a lovely home. Her friends are in- 
creasing, and loyal and devoted ones are 
determined to make her a potent element 
for the dissemination of spiritual truths. 


WoLLaston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: For the bene- 
fit of the children of the parish between 
the ages of eight and fifteen a Junior Young 
People’s Religious Union was organized 
March 10. ‘This no doubt is the first or- 
ganization of the kind in the denomination. 
The general interdenominational exchange 
between the ministers of Quincy takes place 
Sunday, March 26. Rev. George M. Bailey 
of the Wollaston Methodist Church will 
occupy our pulpit in exchange with the min- 
ister. Mr. Horst last month exchanged pul- 
pits with Rev. Edward Marsh, pastor of the 

' Saratoga Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
in East Boston. Rev. William Safford 
Jones of Newport, R.I., will be the preacher 
at the special Lenten service for the quicken- 
ing of the spiritual life. 


Personals. 


By the will of Woodman C. Pitman, 
who died recently in Bangor at the age of 
ninety-eight years, the entire residue of the 
estate ($20,000 at least) is left in trust, the 
net income to be divided equally between Ella 
M. Adams of Portland and the Unitarian 
church of Bangor. At the death of the 
former, the entire fund is bequeathed to 
the church. There are numerous personal 
bequests, including $300 to Rev. A. R. Scott, 
pastor of the church, as a token of regard. 


The announcement of the recent death 
at her home in Ardmore, Pa., of Mrs. B. P. 
Moulton will reawaken tender memories in 
many still living who recall the gracious hos- 
pitalities and devoted labors of her husband, 
the late B. P. Moulton of Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, and herself in the advancement of 
the Unitarian cause a generation and more 
ago. Her pastor in her Chicago days, Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, conducted the simple 
‘memorial service at her beautiful home. It 
s understood that Mrs. Moulton generously 
reme the Unitarian church interests in 
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The Christian Register 
Star Island Notes. 


There seems to be prevailing two un- 
fortunate ideas: first, that Star Island 
has been bought and paid for; and second, 
that, inasmuch as we have in hand sufficient 
money to purchase and to repair, no further 
efforts are necessary. Such ideas are prov- 
ing to be handicaps to the progress of the 
fund. 

The Island is still ours—to get. True we 
have in pledges, according to statement below, 
$28,011.36 (March 12); true the purchase 
price is $16,000. Lots of things are true 
—and truest among these things is the 
fact that we shall have to maintain the prop- 
erty should we acquire it. No member of 
the campaign committee nor of the Star Island 
Corporation, no, nor any Shoaler, wants 
to see Star Island ours and then find we are 
unable to maintain the property. To make 
the plans of getting other organizations to 
visit Star Island each summer surely mate- 
rialize in the future it is necessary to main- 
tain the property and make it as soon as 
possible an attractive and safe place of hab- 
itation. 

We want to make this campaign our only 
campaign; we want to make this effort stable 
and lasting in its results. 

To do this every one who delights in see- 
ing a Unitarian venture succeed should con- 
tribute and urge others to contribute. No 
sum is too small; if persons do not want their 
subscriptions publicly acknowledged, the 
chairman will see that no names are given. 

Remember, then, first, drive out any idea 
that the Island is bought and paid for; 
second, that we must have a sufficient sum to 
maintain the property; and third, leave no 
stone unturned to give and to get subscrip- 
tions. All pledges will be counted at face 
value, and time beyond April 1 in which 
to pay will be gladly granted. What we 
must have is $40,000 in sight by April 1. 

The Congregationalists and Unitarians 
are planning a joint entertainment in Wol- 
laston, Saturday evening, March 18, when 
Mr. Havrah Hubbard, assisted by Mr. Will- 
iam Weston, will give an opera talk on 
“Falstaff,’’ for the Star Island Fund. It will 
be held at the Congregational church parish 
house, Lincoln and Winthrop Avenues, 
at 8 o’clock. Mrs. Chandler W. Smith, 
Grand View Avenue, Wollaston, is in charge. 


STAR ISLAND CAMPAIGN FUND. 


Previously acknowledged ........... wea: $26,751.06 
Lend-a-Hand Club, Church of the Unity, Wor- 


RORDOR: rita iia ch censure + Rennes CaM ew bv, 36 ois kom idS 10.00 
BES Rec BOK 5 isis wea ire «since Bees Sve 10.00 
BREW Aas RK SRUStlel etc isisis os wile ooels acto’ 5.00 


Augusta, Me., Branch Alliance .............. 
Beverly Branch Alliance ...... 
Brookline First Parish Alliance . 


10.00 
10.00 
! 75.00 
Providence; ht, Alliance) Pa. 5. . oo. debe ee 25.00 
Kingston Branch Alliance .................- 25.00 
Bridgewater Branch Alliance ............... 25.25 
Mites AMICK ANS FLED, Caisse ees v's we neset 10.00 
Roderick and Edith Stebbins ............... 10.00 
ee galemite ise) COMMIS 7 eniple ciFale' vs visw set nat 10.00 


Wiles MeN EAATYIB Ue eg aso Aalairip nikce vod oin $1.00 
“In memory of my wife,” by Rev. A. W. Birks 2.00 
SAE TIGHGL WN Meese aRies vue sy oe acca + % 20.00 
5-55 

50.00 

1.00 

I 25.00 
NUiga NParys Wet SEONG ghee ved: hraets'és 0.3.0 ole 1.00 
Mrs. Charles A. Cummings ................. 10.00 
Miss Helen Clapp, Charlestown, N.H. ....... 5.00 
Miss Gertrude Downing, Concord, N.H. 10.00 
Mrs. C. C, Christophe (additional) .......... 50.00 


Dia Mia Re ET CWSI Ke Seco «5,0: cnvara srure se 
Mrs. W. W. Blackmar (additional) .......... 
Miss Alexina G. Booth, Louisville, Ky. ...... 1.00 


Mo Prederic Hedge 96 voc cds cc ceesc scenes 25.00 
Mrs. Lucy D. Banister, Northampton ....... 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. F. S. C. Wicks, Indianapolis ... 10.00 
Mrs. J. H. Brazier, Philadelphia ............ 10.00 
Mrs. 5. Augusta: Robinson s.00:55.00.0.0050 5.00 
Reve and Misael. RaMeHOt A i seisiesa es . omic 10.00 
Miss Alice W: Pearse iincf ores ccc. cee sce e 2.00 
Miss Martha C. Stimson. sca ics csc. caves os 10.00 
“Tn memory of Margaret C. Hayward,” by her 

pix childinenie cai sntiateee tients tne Sane env oa 


Mass Susan Williams sone atch acs fs sie 10.00 
Miss Hiller Vi-Smitheoaetea hdacc es os) + aac 100.00 
Miss: Bmily W.. Howatderc-..'iocc-a.c-- 5: 5.00 
MirsiGeonge ar PunOLbie tenet teats eye sek 25.00 
Miss Elizabeth A. Cotton .../.............. 100.00 
Miss’ Mary C; Sawyer 0% ste oc 0. .24..,25: 5.00 
Mrs. Rosa H. Brown (additional) ........... 50.00 
Mat, JOnh Daw ules eo ot eee 200.00 
Entertainment, Dorchester (additional) ...... 1.00 
Additional, Candy Sale, February r2......... “50 
Mars) AS OOGK: © cepuiceie armies © ole'>. sine 10.00 
Milss| Mary Went aig. sees dee «bk c umes 10.00 
Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson ..............: Ady 25.00 
Airi.C, Ay HOnusie. Seeders 8) e. 10.00 
hMird,: Mary i bedale m6 yc we... « ee 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Pfaffman (additional) 25.00 


Total, March r2, $28,011.36 


Contributions may be sent to and will be 
gratefully acknowledged by 
Cari B. WETHERELL, Chairman, 
20 Alden Road, Watertown, Mass. 


Bere and There. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says that the short- 


age of paper in Germany has probably caused 
the extinction of one of the oddest speci- 
mens of journalism on record. This is a 
paper printed at Eberswalde, a small town 
not far from Berlin; for many years it has 
appeared twice a week, printed on one side 
only. This, as a notice in the paper stated, 
was done so that it could be used for wrap: 
ping up provisions without any possibility of 
contamination from printers’ ink, 


“Safety First’’ has become the slogan nearly 
everywhere and in all departments of in- 
dustry. The good results are already ap- 
pearing. Accidents are decreasing in fac- 
tory, mill, mine, and field, and especially on 
railroads where the slogan has been used 
most, and means used to make it effective. 
The results have been most satisfactory on 
all the railroads. It is not possible to print 
in the space allowed for this paragraph the 
figures from all the roads, but the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has had a year without a 
death. The railroad carried one hundred 
million passengers within the year and there 
has not been a single fatality in a train acci- 
dent. 


“THE CHEST WITH 


CIRCULATION 


4 : x x 
Pd You will have no refrigerator troubles if you use a ‘‘ WHITE MOUNTAIN "—in universal s 


~. use for over 40 years—and world-wide in fame. i 
are combined. Solid end construction throughout the line 
Send for our handsome catalogues. 


Mane REFRIGERATORS 


THE CHILL IN IT.” 


Beauty, Economy and Durability 
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Pleasantries. 
Sax: “Your new auto is sixteen horse- 
power, isn’t it?” Fox: “Um! Sixteen 


balky horse-power.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


Mrs. Twickembury said that every member 
of her family had had ammonia this winter, 
and a friend suggested that it was a sort of 
household ammonia. 


“‘Sometimes,’’ confided Mrs. Longwed to 
her intimate friend, ‘‘I think my husband 
is the patientest, gentlest, best-natured soul 
that ever lived, and sometimes I think it’s 
just laziness.” 


Barber: ‘‘I want a motto from Shake- 
speare to hang up in my shop. Can you 
give me one?” Patron: ‘“‘Of course. How 
will this do—‘ Then saw you not his face’?”’ 


Saturday Evening Gazette. 


“Ts your paper really seventy years old?” 
asked the sweet young thing. ‘‘Certainly,” 
we retorted defiantly; ‘‘why?” ‘‘Then I 
was right. I told mother that some of your 
jokes are older than the paper.’’—Buffalo 
Express. 


One of the litile ones in a well-trained min- 
ister’s family was very much interested in 
the story of Elisha, the bad small boys, and 
the she-bear, as read by his mother. After 
a moment’s reflection he said: ‘‘I wouldn’t 
have said so to Elisha, would you, mamma? 
I would have said, ‘Please go up, thou bald 
head.’”’ 


Lord Reading tells a very good story about 
pessimists and optimists in the trenches. 
“Two soldiers at the front were smoking 
under a tree somewhere in France,’’ said his 
_lordship. ‘‘‘This war will last a long time 
yet,’ said the first soldier. ‘Our company has 
planted rose-bushes in front of our trench.’ 
‘Oh, you jolly optimists,’ said the other 
Tommy, ‘we’ve planted acorns in front of 
ours.’”’—Christian Life. 


A farmer had a city lad work for him. 
The lad was called one winter morning be- 
fore dawn and told to harness the mule. 
The sleepy lad did not light a lantern, and 
in the dark he didn’t notice that one of the 
cows was in the stable with the mule. The 
farmer, impatient at delay, shouted “Billy! 
Billy! What are you doing?” ‘I can’t get 
the collar over the mule’s head,’’ called back 
the boy; “his ears are frozen.’’—Collier’s 


Weekly. 


Jake Penticoff came to seek aid from the 
city fathers. “I gotta haff a sack of flour,” 
said Jake. ‘I’m all out, and my family iss 
starfin’.” ‘All right, Jake,” said the official. 
“Tf you need flour and have no money, we’ll 
get you a sack. But see here, Jake, there’s 
a circus coming, and if we get you flour are 
you sure that you will not sell it and take 
your family to the circus?”’ ‘Oh, no,” said 
Jake; ‘I already got tat safed up. Yes, I 
got money to go to te circus.’’-—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Robert Louis Stevenson had no money 
sense whatever. He and Mrs. Stevenson 
once went to Paris for a pleasure trip. They 
had a check for $500, and some loose money, 
and they meant to have a good time, and 
stay as long as their money held out. After 
a few days they found their funds running 
short; they could not imagine what they 
had done with it all, but as there seemed to 
be very little left, they decided they had 
better go home while it lasted. When they 
got home they found the check for $500 
among the papers on the desk. They had 
not cashed it at all, and they did not even 
know they had not.—S. S. McClure. 
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“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL’? | exassecm 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
““THE CAROL,” “‘ JUBILATE DEO,”’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. Wegive 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or ewhere, 
so far as I know. ... Iam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . .. 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed....I am lage: 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


- 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Underground. 


Garbage Receiver _ 


tyan “ ffEbk on aoe. on “4 

No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 

Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and ys 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
Look for our Trade Marks. 


C.H. SrerHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID ~— 


H. ELLIS 
Boston, 


Cco., 
Mass. 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress Street, 
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Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 


West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional healt 


th conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY | : 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


vidual and pleasi sty ee a Gis udy. Each student is 
Individual anc ng personality cultivated. Girls taught how to study. s 

i te influenced to enjoy leisure in good books, drama and art. 
English, modern languages, college entrance certificate, art and music. Full pee 2 arts 


SF HOUSECRAFT opens Oct. 6. ight resident pupils in separate house 
Se Oeiitee tte f > 


shown her tion to society and is 
course. 26th 

SCHOOL - 
conduct household under trained teachers. 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, 


.B. 


£ 


